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APPLIED GENERAL PHONETICS FOR MISSIONARIES AND 
STUDENTS OF LANGUAGES' 


BY JAMES GEDDES, JR. 


the subject of phonetics, 
considered as the science of speech 
sounds, had received considerable atten- 
tion more than a generation ago in Ger- 
many, witness Phonetische Studien,” ed- 
ited by Wilhelm Viétor and contributed to 
by a staff of more than fifty of the most 
distinguished scholars available through- 
out the world, whose names appear on the 
title page of this masterly review; wit- 
ness also Paul Passy’s Maitre Phonet- 
> ol which appeared about that time in 

rance; Henry Sweet’s “Handbook of 
Phonetics” and “Elementarbuch des Ges- 
prochenen Englisch,” in England, never- 
theless the recognition of this science as 
such in our American universities has 
been and still is rather limited. In this 
countr.,-as may be true also in other 
countries, generally speaking, scientific 
facts, to obtain more than a restricted 
hearing, must in some way appeal to the 
utilitarian instincts of the community. 
Indeed, the telephone, in the sense of the 
science of sound usefully applied, started 


*As taught by the writer in the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, the College of 
Liberal Arts, and the Gordon Bible Institute, 
Boston, Mass. 

* Phonetische Studien, Zeitschrift fir Wis- 
senschaftliche und Praktische Phonetik mit 
Besonderer Rucksicht auf Den Unterricht in 
Der Aussprache, Wilhelm Viétor, Marburg in 
Hessen, Germany. 

Maitre Phonetique, Organe De !’Asso- 
ciation Phonétique des Professeurs de Langues 
vivantes. Paul Passy, Paris. 


from the study of the mechanism of 
speech, as such, pure and simple, in this 
country, a little more than 40 years ago. 
If one will look up Volume I of the Bos- 
ton University Yearbooks and glance 
through the lists of instructors at the 
School of Oratory, one will see during 
the years 1873-1878 the name of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, followed by his sub- 
ject, “Culture of the Speaking Voice, 
Mechanism of Speech, Visible Speech, 
Method of Instructing Deaf Mutes in 
Articulation.” It may be truly said, as 
indeed also of the telephone, that the 
principles laid down 40 years ago govern- 
ing the scientific application of the sub- 
ject are precisely today what they were 
then. There has been improvement all 
along the line, but the essential principles, 
like the utterances of truth everywhere, 
are manifestly perpetual, abiding posses- 
sions. 

In order to talk about speech sounds, 
it is necessary to have a system of writing 
them. Briicke, Merkel, Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, Melville Bell, and Graham 
Bell, Sweet, Storm, Jespersen, Sievers, 
and Ellis are some of those who have 
gained the respectful attention of an edu- 
cated public interested in this subject. 
While in many respects there is agree- 
ment among phoneticians in regard to 
characterizing the many phases the sub- 
ject presents, in other respects there is 
wide disagreement and lack of uniform- 
ity. When the phoneticians are all famil- 
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iar and deal with one language. or phase 
of a language, the agreement is more 
marked than is possible to obtain when a 
number of languages are dealt with and 
something like an attempt is made to se- 
cure universality. While Melville Bell’s 
alphabet is called “a universal alphabet” 
and is applicable more or less to the bet- 
ter-known languages of civilization, it is 
not likely that the author supposed it as 
equally applicable to Asiatic, African, and 
American-Indian languages and habits of 
speech. A little experience shows that 
when a new mass of sound is presented 
to the ear a long time passes before the 
ear becomes sufficiently accustomed to the 
sound to distinguish the proximate ele- 
ments and their combinations, and there- 
fore before the voice can imitate them at 
all; hence the reason for the difference 
among the best phoneticians. It may cer- 
tainly be considered impossible from a 
knowledge of a few languages to con- 
struct an alphabet which will serve for 
all. Nevertheless such attempts as those 
of Melville Bell and Sweet are of great 
value as stepping-stones toward such an 
end; for, although a universal alphabet* 
may still be utopian, much has been 
learned in its pursuits, and the ultimate 
goal appears less remote. 

While it is likely to appear to any one 
using the visible speech that its use from 
a practical standpoint is quite limited, 
nevertheless from the physiological stand- 
point one cannot fail to realize that its 
use is very great, for it may be considered 
the basis for a more complete understand- 
ing of other phonetic alphabets. ‘These 
alphabets in themselves have very little, 
if any, practical application to the ordi- 
nary purposes of life. such as understand- 
ing speech, speaking intelligently, writing 


* Proposed International Phonetic Conference 
to Adopt a Universal Alphabet to Serve as a 
Pronouncing Key in Dictionaries. Boston Uni- 
versity, 1905. Replies to—and results obtained 
from—a circular widely distributed inviting 
opinions in regard to the adoption of a uni- 
versal alphabet. This valuable information 
was obtained, listed, and edited by Robert 
Stein. of the Bureau of Statistics, Washington, 
D. C., and James Geddes, Jr., Boston Uni- 
versity. 
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speech from dictation, and reading what 
is written, because for such purposes a 
smaller amount of precision is quite suf- 
ficient ; but they are of practical value in 
indicating with some degree of accuracy 
the actual speaking traits of existent writ- 
ten tongues, in the reduction of unwritten 
languages and dialects to writing, and in 
bringing about more effective means of 
conveying sounds through the eye. Their 
tendency is to make for some one system 
that eventually may possess a greater de- 
gree of universality than any other par- 
ticular system, and therefore by just so 
much prove universally useful. 

That interest in phonetics during the 
decade just passed has been on the in- 
crease, a glance will suffice to make plain 
at the bibliographical list of authors’ 
titles, with dates of publication of pho- 
netic treatises, to be found in the pam- 
phlet entitled Principles of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Association, Bourg-la- 
Reine, France, 1912. Over 200 titles are 
here given, embracing phonetic diction- 
aries, grammars, readers, and phonetic 
treatises in a number of languages treat- 
ing many phases of the entire subject. 
Moreover, since the appearance of this 
list, which the European war has pre- 
vented reappearing recently, revised and 
augmented, quite a number of new books 
have been issued, showing that the inter- 
est, despite the unfavorable European 
conditions, is quite well sustained. 

It would appear that one of the reasons 
why the subject has attracted compara- 
tively so little attention in our own coun- 
try, notwithstanding the more than 400 
colleges and institutions devoted to science 
and letters, is the lack of availability of 
the works published abroad. This has 
been a serious drawback and recognized 
as such by those attempting to give 
courses in the subject. The result is that 
the instructor, because of many an ordeal 
to which he has been subjected in en- 
deavoring unsuccessfully to import books 
for his students, concludes to take no 
chances, and simply lectures and draws 
diagrams, etc., on the blackboard, which 
the students are satisfied to take down, 
being thus in a measure relieved from 
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“reading up” on the subject. Neverthe- 
less, of late, this lacuna has made itself 
sufficiently felt to have certain American 
houses, or persons, act as authorized 
agents for foreign firms by advertising 
and disposing of the publications of the 
latter on this side of the water. Such a 
firm is that of E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 
Fifth avenue, New York, who advertise 
Walter Rippmann’s “Sounds of Spoken 
English” (Dent, 1913); the same au- 
thor’s “Specimens of English” (Dent, 
1911); Benjamin Dumville’s “Elements 
of French Pronunciation and Diction” 
(Dent, 1912) ; S. A. Richard’s “Phonetic 
French Reader” (Dent, later Dutton, 
1914). A very useful work, especially 
for beginners in this field, is Miss Laura 
Soames’ “Introduction to English, 
French, and German Phonetics,” pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company and 
revised by Wilhelm Viétor (1913). This 
book may be had, if the New York 
branch of the firm happens to have a few 
copies on hand; otherwise it has to be 
imported, and the instructor’s course in 
phonetics may be over before the book 
arrives. About the same conditions pre- 
vail with the books on phonetics published 
or handled by Putnam’s Sons (agents for 
the Cambridge University Press), West 
45th street, New York — for instance, 
Daniel Jones’ “The Pronunciation of 
English” (1914), James Hope Moulton’s 
“Science of Language” (1903), Harry 
Johnston’s “Phonetic Spelling: A Pro- 
posed Universal Alphabet for the Ren- 
dering of English, French, German, and 
All Other Forms of Speech.” The de- 
mand is so limited here for such publica- 
tions as to discourage an American agent 
from carrying books he feels he cannot 
dispose of. 

Thus the firm of W. Heffer & Sons, 
Cambridge, England, that publishes such 
eminently practical phonetic works as 
Noél Armfield’s “General Phonetics for 
Missionaries and Students of Language” 
(1915), and his “English Humor in Pho- 
netic Transcript” (1914); C. M. Rice’s 
“Short English Poems for Repetition” 
(1915), and his “Voice Production with 
the Aid of Phonetics” (1912), are obliged 


practically to take American orders from 
individuals, who take whatever risks may 
be involved, as did the writer of the pres- 
ent article when ordering direct for his 
own students 30 copies of Noél Arm- 
field’s “General Phonetics.” 

The educational value of phonetic tran- 
scription is beginning to be well recog- 
nized. Witness such text-books for the 
study of language as the four following, 
published by Dent (London): “Latin 
Primer for Young Beginners,” by Ed- 
ward §S. Forster (1912); “First Latin 
Book” (Atkinson, Pearce and Durham, 
1912) ; “First Spanish Book,” by Frank 
R. Robert (1906) ; “First English Book,” 
by Walter Rippmann (sixth edition, 
1914); all of which texts contain pho- 
netic transcriptions. In German may be 
mentioned W. Viétor’s “Deutsches Lese- 
buch in Lautschrift,” I Teil; Teubner in 
Leipzig (fourth edition, 1911), and the 
II Teil of the same (1902), appearing 
after the 1899 I Teil; and Alfred Egan’s 
“A German Phonetic Reader,” University 
of London Press (1913). 

Authorized persons from whom infor- 
mation in regard to the subject of pho- 
netics may be obtained are Prof. Ray- 
mond Weeks, of Columbia University, a 
member of the Bureau de |’Association 
Phonétique Internationale, well known 
because of his experiments with the arti- 
ficial palate, and Robert Morris Pierce, 
143 West 47th street, New York, local 
secretary for America of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Association and professor 
of phonetics in Columbia University, 
through whom publications of the Asso- 
ciation may be obtained. 

Of works published here in America 
on the science of phonetics, or language 
viewed from a phonetic standpoint, the 
list is rather short, but makes up in a 
good degree in quality what it lacks in 
quantity. Quite a number of text-books 
have been published of recent years that 
make considerable use of phonetic tran- 
scription, such as the Fraser and Squair 
“French Grammar,” Grandgent’s “Essen- 
tials of French Grammar,” Bevier’s 
“French Grammar.” While these have 
gone through several editions, they are 
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BASIS FOR CONSONANT SYMBOLS 


not here and now considered as coming 
properly under works on pronunciation 
or phonetics distinctly as such. 

Of important works now published in 
this country on the science of phonetics 
comes first and foremost what seems to 
the writer the A, B, C of the whole sci- 
ence of phonetics—that is, “English Visi- 
ble Speech for the Million for Communi- 
cating the Exact Pronunciation of the 
Language to Native or Foreign Learners 
and for Teaching Children and Illiterate 
Adults to Read in a Few Days.” This 
little classic, 16 pages, 4°, bears on a blue 
cover, without the date (probably about 
1867), the firm names Simpson, Marshall 
& Co., London, and N. Trubner & Co., 
London and New York, and the price 
one shilling. A diagram, 2% inches long 
by 3 inches wide, in the center of the blue 
cover, shows most effectively the posi- 
tions of the tongue when producing the 
four typical back C, top ©. point O, and 
lip 2 consonant actions. Hor the sym- 
bols of throat utterance a circle O denotes 
emission of breath directly from the 
throat, an oval 0 the narrowed condition 
of the throat passage; two intersecting 
circular crosses, x , denote the closing and 
opening of the throat aperture (the glot- 
tis), as in coughing; a short, straight 
line 1, the linear form of the glottis or 
throat aperture, represents voice; and, 
lastly, nasality, the opening of the nasal 
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passage, is denoted by the sign 5. In 
these simple signs we have the funda- 
mental symbols of the entire Visible 
Speech system. 

It should be remarked, too, that the 
position of the figure representing the 
head, nose, mouth, lips, and throat is as 
it should be—that is, in the order : throat, 
back, front, point, lip. Thus the stream 
of breath with which sounds are formed 
is assumed to move in the same direction 
as that in which we write—that is, from 
left to right—so that when explaining to 
one’s students on the blackboard by 
means of diagrams, tables, etc., outlines 
on paper to illustrate the tongue posi- 
tions, the back of the mouth is put on the 
left side, except for some special reason 
the order be reversed. 

Sweet is quite right when commenting 
on Jespersen’s idiosyncrasy of reversing 
what seems to be the normal order in 
which the organs as above stated should 
come when he says: “It is highly desira- 
ble to adopt one uniform standard order, 
for experience shows that those who have 
accustomed themselves to the one find it 
difficult to think in the other.”*5 Never- 
theless the Germans, Viétor and Sievers, 
and modern English writers, Soames, 
Jones, Rippmann, Noél Armfield, and 
writers on French phonetics, like Bascan 
and Dumville, reverse the order of Bell 
and Sweet. It may be contended that the 
order in which the organs and related 
consonants come is a mere detail, and 
that it is immaterial whether they appear 
from left to right or from right to left. 
Experience in teaching, however, would 
indicate such a contention is not tenable 
and is absolutely wrong pedagogically. 
The American writers on phonetics, 
Grandgent, Hempl, and Pierce, by ar- 
ranging all their diagrams with a view 
of illustrating throughout from left to 
right all the linguistic phenomena ex- 
plained, have made no mistake in follow- 
ing such worthy predecessors as Bell and 
Sweet. 

As the diagram just described is the 
corner-stone upon which, from the organic 


*The Sounds of English, p. 135. Oxford, 
England, 1808. 
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ORGANIC FORMATION OF THE PRINCIPAL ELEMENTS OF SPEECH VOWELS 


standpoint, the principles of the science 
of phonetics rest, its importance in all 
treatises pertaining to the subject may be 
readily divined. In no modern treatise 
have the tongue positions been pictorially 
more clearly illustrated and their impor- 
tance more duly emphasized than in this 
pamphlet, “English Visible Speech for 
the Million,” published more than 50 
years ago. This same statement is equally 
true and applicable to Grandgent’s “Ger- 
man and English Sounds,” published by 
Ginn & Co. nearly a quarter of a century 
ago (1892). Modern treatises on pho- 
netics, as a rule, are not as satisfactory 
with regard to the organic pictorial ex- 
position of the subject as the two treat- 
ises here noted, in each of which the 
tongue position of each individual vowel 
and consonant is as clearly depicted as a 


diagram can make it. In addition to the | 


outline drawings themselves, Bell’s pam- 
phlet contains in the five pages devoted 


to explanatory matter a simple lucid de- 
scription of each of the sounds in ques- 
tion as portrayed on the diagram and a 
couple of pages devoted to notes on Eng- 
lish sounds. The remaining few pages 
furnish specimens of Visible Speech for 
practise reading, some of the passages be- 
ing taken from Scripture parables. These 
passages have been found particularly 
well adapted to the needs of students in 
theological schools and Bible institutes, 
whose future work lies in the missionary 
field. 

Although “Visible Speech” in its 16- 
page, 4°, original form, as above de- 
scribed, is now out of print, nevertheless 
the publication in toto, excepting the 
seven pages of explanatory matter, may 
still be procured of the Volta Bureau.® 


*Class Primer of English Visible Speech. 
A. M. Bell. Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
To cents. 
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FROM CLASS PRIMER OF ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 


The writer has used it during the past 
year in two theological institutions. As 
regards giving the student quickly and 
accurately an adequate, concrete idea of 
phonetics from the organic standpoint, 
this little classic is, even today, despite its 
age, unsurpassed. 

This statement recalls one of Sweet’s 
admonitions to students in his “Sounds 
of English” (page 112), to which refer- 
ence has just been made, a book, be it said 
in passing, that may well serve as an in- 
troduction to his “Primer of Phonetics” 
(Oxford, 1906), to his “Handbook of 
Phonetics” (Oxford, 1877), and to the 
“Elementarbuch des Gesprochen Eng- 
lisch” (Oxford, 1891), all of which, ex- 
cellent as they are to others than special- 
ists, are decidedly difficult. Sweet’s warn- 
ing runs thus: “The young student must 
bear in mind that what is new is not al- 
ways best, or even the most advanced ; 
there is retrogression as well as advance 


in the history of phonetics as in other 
branches of knowledge.” 

Summarizing the other Bell publica- 
tions dealing with the science of phonet- 
ics, they present briefly or in detail, but 
always perspicuously, the subject-matter 
expounded in “English Visible Speech for 
the Million.” For student purposes the 
following four little treatises supplement 
it admirably: 1. “Visible Speech and Vo- 
cal Physiology” (Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, 1904), in which the fundamentals, 
vowels, consonants, glides, and pitch re- 
ceive more detailed attention than is pos- 
sible within the limits of “Visible Speech 
for the Million.” 2. “Explanatory Lec- 
ture on Visible Speech, the Science of 
Universal Alphabetics,” delivered before. 
the College of Preceptors February 8, 
1870 (London, 1870).’ In 16 pages con- 
taining diagrams the entire subject is 


* Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 
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stated with striking clearness and pre- 
cision. 3. “Visible Speech Charts,”* a 
reprint from “Education of Deaf Chil- 
dren” (Part II, pages 248-253) (London, 
1888), containing seven charts, each of 
which depicts some organic phase of the 
subject and illustrates effectively the vis- 
ible speech vowels and consonants. A 
detailed description and commentary to 
each chart renders the subject admirably 
clear. 4. “English Visible Speech in 
Twelve Lessons”: English edition, Ger- 
man edition, and Italian edition. 

The writer has never been able to ob- 
tain a copy of the English edition of this 
most practical and most useful for stu- 
dent purposes of all the Bell publications. 
He has used constantly the German edi- 
tion, “Englishe Sichtbare- Sprache in 
Zwolf Lektionen,” and has a copy of the 
Italian edition. Each lesson has a page 
of visible speech for transliteration, and 
what renders the little work especially 
valuable is that each lesson has with it an 
accompanying page, containing a diagram 
illustrating the organic position ve he 
vowels and consonants taken up in the 
particular lesson, and another page of 
lucid explanation of the sounds studied 
in the lesson. It is a pity the English 
edition of such an eminently practical 
little treatise is out of print. 

The four little treatises here mentioned, 
together with “English Visible Speech for 
the Million,” are those the writer has 
found most useful to impart what he 
considers the fundamentals, organically 
and aurally, of the science of phonetics. 
There are other works by Melville Bell 
which he has used constantly for refer- 
ence and which have as authorative 
works on the science of phonetics far 
greater importance than those above 
mentioned, as, for example, the inaug- 
ural edition of Melville Bell’s “Visible 
Speech’”?® (London, 1867), a standard 


*“Visible Speech Charts” are out of print, 
but charts and revised text will be found in 
Mechanism of Speech, by Alexander Graham 
Bell. The Volta Bureau. $1.20. 

* Pronunzia Inglese Visibile Insegnata In Do- 
dici Lezioni. Volta Bureau. 50 cents. 

* Visible Speech: The Science of Universal 
Alphabetics. A. Melville Bell. Volta Bureau. 
Cloth, $2; paper, $1.25. 


classic in the realm of phonetics, and 
“Principles of Speech and Dictionary of 
Sounds,” of which the sixth edition has 
just appeared (1916). This is a wonder- 
fully clear analysis of vowels and con- 
sonants, illustrating by well-chosen ex- 
amples where the sounds occur in com- 
mon English words. In this luminous 
exposition of the subject Melville Bell 
has carried out to the letter what he tells 
us in the Preface he undertook to do, 
ome of himself in the third person: 
“The science of speech seemed to want an 
A, B, C, and he has endeavored to supply 
the deficiency.” And here it may be well 
to include with these two standard works 
of A. Melville Bell that of his son, A. 
Gtaham Bell: “The Mechanism of 
Speech” (Funk and Wagnalls, seventh 
edition, 1914), a work of the first im- 
portance for obtaining a thorough grasp 
of the entire subject. 

But the writer’s object here and now 
is simply to outline, with brief apprecia- 
tive comment, such treatises as during his 
teaching experience, in his opinion, have 
proven of distinct value in enabling stu- 
dents in one or two rather short semes- 
ters to obtain some adequate idea of fun- 
damentals underlying the science of pho- 
netics. 

(To be continued) 


Eprror1aL Nore.—The Volta Bureau, 
the publishers of all of the late A. Mel- 
ville Bell’s works, will send free to any 
teacher of languages or to any student of 
phonetics who may be interested in the 
subject of Visible Speech a copy of the 
“Key to the Melville Bell Symbols” and 
a copy of his lecture on “Letters and 
Sounds: With an Exposition of the Prin- 
ciples of Visible Speech.” A copy of the 
key will be found in another part of this » 
magazine. Copies of the German and the 
Italian edition of “Visible Speech in 
Twelve Lessons” will be sent on approval 
to any address. 


™ Principles of Speech and Dictionary of 
Sounds: Including Directions and Exercises 
for the Cure of Stammering and Correction of 
All Faults of Articulation. By A. Melville 
Bell. Volta Bureau. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $r. 


FIRST AIDS IN LIP-READING 
BY CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


ine my normal training at the 
San Francisco School of Lip-Read- 
ing, one of the difficulties that the lip- 
reader has to meet with and to overcome 
was continually brought to my notice. I 
was making every effort to read lips; 
often I would have a perfect mouth to 
read—I mean perfect from the viewpoint 
of the lip-reader—a mouth with a flexible 
lip-movement and a visible tongue. Yet 
I would be defeated. 

Always to the person speaking I would 
have to make some slight correction in 
his or her procedure. In most cases he 
would look at me in astonishment and 
say, “Why did you not tell me that be- 
fore?” 

Usually the first remark I have had to 
make was to the effect that I “must see 
the tongue,” and then suggest that he 
hold his head higher. I would follow this 
request with a full explanation, giving 
the tongue and throat letters and their 
movements. In every instance my hear- 
ing friend would look the picture of sur- 
prise. 

So out of my experience, and I have 
been totally deaf for 13 years, I have 
come to the conclusion that the mission 
of every lip-reader is to enlighten his 
general public. 

I am opposed to the term “lip-reading.” 
It is misleading. I am in favor of ex- 
plaining fully why the tongue that is 
never seen renders lip-reading impossi- 
ble. The obscure tongue may be the re- 
sult of the lowered head, or nature may 
have given the mouth what the dentists 
term “a long bite,” which in every-day 
language is simply a low hanging upper 
gum with long teeth. It makes no differ- 
ence; the result is the same—a hidden 
tongue; and a hidden tongue means vis- 
ible speech almost without consonants. 

I think it best to explain to all lip-read- 
ing pupils why some mouths are easy to 
read; why some are difficult and why 
some are impossible. 


Such an explanation makes the pupil 
understand clearly that the difficulty lies 
not always in his lack of skill, but to a 
great extent in the mouth before him. 
Such an explanation saves him discour- 
agement, as nine pupils out of ten blame 
themselves for their lack of understand- 
ing. 

I also show the following rules to hear- 


-ing people, and in every case I am met 


with interest and a determination to fol- 
low them. 

_ I would suggest that every teacher of 
lip-reading post the rules in her class- 
room and encourage her pupils to show 
them to their hearing friends. 


RULES 


While speaking to the lip-reader I must 
remember : 

To face the light. 

To hold my head erect, that the action 
of my tongue may be visible. 

To speak in the usual tone of voice 
distinctly, without mouthing. 

To quickly put my thoughts into differ- 
ent words if I am not understood. 

To refrain from gesticulations. 

To be patient. 


THE GREAT DISASTER OF DEAFNESS 


“Now, I want here to state distinctly that 
deafness and mental defects are not necessaril 
associated. They are seldom associated at all. 
There is no more connection between deafness 
and mental defect than there is between lame- 
ness or blindness and mental defect. Deafness 
raises a great obstacle to the process of educa- 
tion—a far greater obstacle than blindness or 
lameness does—but deaf people are not more 
stupid than the blind or the lame. The meas- 
ure of the obstacle I have mentioned is merely. 
the measure of the effort we are now making 
to educate them. The measure of the misfor- 
tune that deafness involves even in the edu- 
cated deaf must be the measure of our effort 
and determination to prevent the great disaster 
of deafness.”—J. Kerr Love, M. D 


“Back of the job—the dreamer 
Who’s making the dream come true.” 
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LIP- READING TRIUMPHS 
BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


WHILE back I sent to THE Vora 

REVIEW an account of some lip- 
reading failures in which I participated. 
I purposely selected the failures, because 
it seemed to me that it might be a cheer- 
ful thing to laugh about them, and thus, 
mayhap, encourage other people who 
might be feeling badly about their own 
failures ; for I have noticed that nothing 
cheers a deaf person so much as to find 
out that he reads the lips better than some 
other deaf person. 

Nevertheless, in deference to the art of 
lip-reading, I am moved to set forth a 
few of the incidents that stand out among 
many of my own experiences to prove 
the extraordinary value of lip-reading to 
the deaf. In other words, I wish to re- 
cord a few of my successes. And if 
these relations sound like boasting, they 
are set down in praise of an art merely, 
and not of any specific acquirements of 
the narrator. 

I remember a slight incident which oc- 
curred one morning at Miss Bruhn’s 
school in Boston. It was early, and only 
one pupil, a new one, had arrived. She 
was having a private lesson from Miss 
Bruhn by the window, and over in a cor- 
ner of the room the assistant teacher and 
two normal pupils were making merry. 
One of the normal pupils sat on a desk 
swinging her feet and the other two were 
both talking and laughing at a great rate. 
One of the group was totally deaf; the 
other two were so hard of hearing that 
the sound of the spoken word did not 
reach their ears; but a casual onlooker 
would never have suspected their in- 
firmity. 

All of a sudden the deafest one glanced 
over at the new pupil and found the lat- 
ter’s eyes fixed upon her with a stare of 
such incredulity and amaze that she asked 
Miss Bruhn afterward what had occa- 
sioned it. It seemed that the girl, who 
was about 20 years old, had lost her hear- 
ing completely from a sudden illness and 
was in the first throes of suicidal despair. 


She had neither faith nor interest in lip- 
reading, and had come to the school only 
because her family insisted upon it. She 
had announced to Miss Bruhn her firm 
disbelief in the theory that anybody could 


- understand speech by looking at it. 


Miss Bruhn wrote to her, “look at 
those young women over there.” 

“But they are not deaf,” said the new 
pupil impatiently. 

“They are all deaf; and that one,” in- 
dicating the normal pupil sitting on the 
desk, “cannot hear one sound—not one 
single sound.” 

Then it was that the poor girl, shocked 
for an instant out of contemplating her 
own misery, gazed at the laughing, talk- 
ing group, and I found her eyes fixed on 
me with that look of utter astonishment 
and skepticism. I don’t know what be- 
came of her, as it was near the end of 
the school year, and I did not go back in 
the fall; but I have not forgotten the sud- 
den, poignant realization she brought 
home to me of the difference between a 
deaf person who can read the lips and 
one who cannot; and there is no smug- 
ness in the reflection that, although shar- 
ing the same idiosyncrasy, I was a great 
deal better off than she. 

Once I had to make a business call 
upon a deaf woman I had never met. 
When I went to her boarding-house by 
appointment, she was not ready to receive 
me, and her landlady entertained me in 
the hall while I waited. We talked a 
variety of small talk, of the weather, of 
civic matters, and other current topics. 
When, at last, the woman I had come to 
see called down over the bannisters that 
she was ready, the landlady escorted me 
to the stairway. 

“I’m afraid you will have a hard time 
talking to her,” she remarked gratuitous- 
ly. “She is very deaf.” 

“Yes, I had heard so,” said I. 

“T can’t make her understand a thing,” 
pursued the landlady. 
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I smiled. “But I am used to deaf 
people.” 

“Oh, is that so?” was the interested 
question. 


“Yes,” I said, looking down at her 
from the stair landing. “I am deaf my- 
self, you know.” And I left her gazing 
blankly after me. 

To pretend for one instant that lip- 
reading is a perfect or even a generally 
adequate method of communication would 
be imbecile to the last degree ; but take a 
merry, cheerful, useful, alive deaf man or 
woman, who, by virtue of reading the 
lips, is able to front the world with 
equanimity, and address clerks and con- 
ductors with sang froid; deprive him or 
her of the ability to read the lips, and 
what is left? A poor, terrified, pathetic 
coward, shrinking from contact with the 
world like an anchoret, and without the 
anchoret’s consolations. 

I had an interesting experience on the 
train once, going from Chicago to Boston. 
About two minutes before we left La 
Salle street there came hurtling into the 
car a small page, loaded down with the 
most foreign assortment of traveling 
paraphernalia that I ever saw in the 
United States. There were band-boxes 
of leather, satchels of leather and cloth, 
a rug done up in a shawl strap, and every- 
thing was plastered with foreign labels ; 
not the usual assortment culled in a three 
months’ grande tour, but Bangkok, and 
Christiania, and Khartum, and Kioto, 
and dozens of others, new and old. 

The woman to whom the things be- 
longed was, I am sure, not an American, 
although I did not learn her nationality. 
She had crisp, brown, French-looking 
hair and rings on both thumbs. Her coat, 
as I afterwards noticed, bore the label of 
a Brussels tailor; her waist was of some 
queer, attractive, yellowish, Japanesy 
stuff, and the fit of it bespoke corsets 
from the Rue de la Paix. 

We sat at the same table for luncheon, 
and when we went back to the sleeper 
she asked me into her section, and we 
talked all the afternoon. Such glorious 
talk! She spoke with the beautifully 
clear enunciation of one who knows sev- 
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eral languages. We had been together 
two hours before I told her I was deaf, 
and then I told her merely in a casual 
way, apropos of something else. 

Unlike the usual habit of women on 
trains, we did not jabber personalities. 
We talked books and people, and places 
and events, and ideas and theories, and 
beliefs and unbeliefs, Camille Flam- 
marion and reincarnation, Upton Sin- 
clair and fasting, the no-breakfast fad, 
physical research, Havelock Ellis and 
birth control, Ellen Key, the last Maude 
Adams play, The Blue Bird, and Every- 
woman. We sprang lightly from Dos- 
toievsky to Elinor Glynn, from Turge- 
nieff to Elizabeth of the German Garden. 
I told her all the naughty books I had 
recently read and she told me all she had 
read. And we talked a lot about places. 
I cannot now remember all of those she 
mentioned, but she had been in Vienna 
when the Empress Elizabeth was assassi- 
nated and had gone to the funeral. She 
seemed to know Japan well, and I think 
she mentioned that she had once dug with 
an archeological expedition in Syria. 
Yet in all that time neither of us spoke 
of ourselves. I did not learn her name 
nor tell her mine, and I knew nothing of 
her destination beyond the fact that she 
would change at Albany for New York. 

We went out to dinner together and 
talked all evening, and I did not know 
there was such a woman in the world. 
We accepted one another as casually as 
children. I went to my berth head over 
heels in love, and in the morning, when 
I learned that she did not breakfast, 
though I am rather fond of the morning 
meal as a rule and never miss a chance’ 
to eat it in a dining-car, I developed a 
sudden adherence to the no-breakfast 
policy, so that we could talk some more. 
She left the car at Albany, and, walking 
up and down the platform, I saw her 
train pull out ; we waved to one another, | 
and that was all. I do not know who she 
was; I never saw her again; but I shall 
never forget her ; and some day I am go- 
ing to find her once more, and we shall 
be the best friends in the world. 

The point of the matter is that it was 
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a lip-reading feat worthy of note. She 
was a perfect stranger, and it is often 
difficult to sustain a long conversation 
with a person to whose manner of speak- 
ing one is not accustomed ; yet we talked 
for about six hours at a stretch, with no 
apparent weariness on the part of either 
one of us; nor did I do all the talking, as 
deaf persons are prone to do. My fas- 
cinating stranger was used to an audience 
and knew how to hold one; and the wide 
range of our subjects, the number of 
proper names that were introduced, and 
also a curiously abrupt manner she had 
of jumping from one thing to another 
made extra difficulties. I had the sensa- 
tion of hearing her throughout, although 
in reality I could not hear a sound of her 
voice. 

Experiences like that are stimulating 
and show, moreover, the importance of 
lip-reading ; for I cannot see my beringed, 
bewitching lady shouting her theories of 
life after death or discussing the novels 
of the late lamented David Graham Phil- 
lips through an ear-tube. 

I often make friends on trains and 
when out walking, and frequently I get 
along much better with these absolute 
strangers, who, half the time, do not 
know I am deaf, than with those to whom 
I am introduced by overconscientious 
friends as a deaf person. In Maine one 
winter I used to snow-shoe two or three 
times a week through the woods from the 
village to a lonely farm-house, where 
dwelt an interesting woman, who farmed 
her own rocky little 80 acres, could make 
a wheelbarrow, build a fence or pitch 
hay, and who wore trousers a good part 
of the time and smoked a pipe. I would 
sit by her kitchen stove with my feet in 
the oven and eat apples, and we would 
talk all the afternoon, and I don’t believe 
that either of us ever once remembered 
that I was deaf. 

Men, as a rule, are much harder to 
understand than women. A great many 
men, particularly taxi drivers, talk from 
somewhere near the pit of their stomachs, 
with very little reference to the functions 
usually performed by the lips in render- 
ing speech ; but I can get along with some 


men exceptionally well. I have a Socialist 
friend with whom I can talk indefinitely 
with no perceptible effort, even when he 
is going on a tear about industrial rela- 
tions; and I remember with joy the de- 
lightful talks I had one fall with a United 
States Chief Justice who brought a gi- 
gantic brain to bear for the first time on 
the subject of lip-reading. He had never 
heard of it before and was greatly inter- 
ested, finding much diversion in efforts 
to stump me. Once he asked me at the 
breakfast table, right out of whole cloth, 
what was the difference between an envoy 
extraordinary and a minister plenipoten- 
tiary, enormously pleased with himself 
because he thought he had given me a 
hard one, and charmingly ready to be 
pleased with me when I refused to be 
stumped. 

I relate these incidents, which may 
seem inconsequent, just to show that 
deafness need not cut one off from the 
joyous, unthinking, nonsensical every- 
day intercourse, which is often harder to 

ive up than the larger deprivations. 

he better one reads the lips, the more of 
this sort of thing one may enjoy; but, of 
course, to most people, with livings to 
earn, the social value of lip-reading is not 
so important as its more practical appli- 
cation. For the past year and a half I 
have earned my living largely by writing 
feature stories for newspapers. Without 
lip-reading I could never have obtained 
the material for these stories, although, 
it is true, my sister being with me, I have 
not always had to read the lips of stran- 
gers in this connection. More than once, 
however, I have gone reporting without 
help, as, for instance, when, in order to 
write up the schools in a Mexican dis- 
trict, I visited three Mexican villages in 
turn on horseback, spending three days 
and nights with three different American 
school teachers, all of whom were stran- 
gers to me. By means of lip-reading 
alone I obtained enough copy for a full- 
page article. 


Every number of THe Votra Review con- 
tains helpful suggestions for lip-readers. 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN LIP-READING* 


(Continued from the August Vora Review) 


4. First, by way of explanation, let me 
say that above everything else I love in- 
dependence ; I mean by that I love to be 
independent. To me one of the most try- 
ing phases of deafness is its limitation 
which makes one so dependent on others ; 
and one of the very best ways to over- 
come this limitation and dependency is, 
I firmly believe, to gain a degree of facil- 
ity in the art of lip-reading. 

Now, to return to my experience. It 
happened at the bank, downstairs where 
the safe-deposit vaults are. I was going 
to my box to attend to a business matter. 
Mr. , one of the gentlemen in attend- 
ance, who usually waits upon me, and is 
always very courteous and pleasant, said 
to me, as he took my key to unlock the 
vault door, “How do you do? I have not 
seen you down here for a long time. 
Have you been ill?” 

“No,” I answered ; “I am never ill; but 


I have been away.” 

“You are fortunate never to be ill,” he 
replied. 

“Tndeed I am fortunate!” said I; “I 
never have anything the matter with me 
except my poor hearing, and I do not let 
that bother me any more than I can help” 
(he knew that I was deaf). 

“No!” said he, with much enthusiasm ; 
“vou area perfect wonder!” 

Is there, I ask, anything, any phrase in 
all the world that brings such sheer de- 
light to a lip-reader’s heart as that, when 
the phrase ‘“‘a perfect wonder” refers to 
one’s ability to read the lips! 

“T don’t see how you do it,” he added, 
after a short pause. 

“Do what?” said I. 

“Go about as you do; be so independ- 
ent; look after your own affairs; attend 
to your own business,” replied Mr. : 

I looked at him a moment, and a 
thought came to me that was too much 
of a temptation for me to set aside, espe- 


* These are actual experiences of hard-of- 
hearing adults, presented here practically as 
detailed in letters to the editor, at the sugges- 
tion of Miss Martha E. Bruhn. 


cially as Mr. is a thorough gentle- 
man; very respectful and courteous al- 
ways. 

“Mr. ,” said I, “you know that 
I understand a little from watching the 
lips of those who are speaking to me; it 
is possible to understand in this way, and 
it is called an art.” 

“Yes,” said he, “I have heard that it is 
possible, and it must be an art; but you 
are wonderful!” 

“Why wonderful?” said I. 

“Because you are able to look after 
your own affairs; to attend to your own 
business,” he said. 

“It is wonderful to attend to one’s own 
business,” said I; “but that, too, you 
know, Mr. ——, is considered quite an 
art.” 

Our eyes met for a moment; we both 
laughed; Mr. bowed low, as he 
handed me my tin box, for he is in very 
truth a gentleman of the old school, and 
I turned to go on my way and to practise 
further both of the arts in which I desire 
to become more proficient. 

5. I went to a lecture the other night, 
and as the lecturer had a very loud and 
clear voice I found that I was enjoying 
what he had to say. Suddenly the lights 
went out and he began to show some pic- 
tures, and, to my amazement, I found I 
couldn’t understand a thing he was talk- 
ing about. I still heard his voice, but 
couldn’t make out a single word. I found 
that I had been unconsciously reading the 
lips. 

6. One of the horrors of gradually in- 
creasing deafness is the thought, I shall 
be out of touch with my world; I can no 
longer take part in the various activities 
which have interested me; I can never 
again—in this life, at least—be fully my- 
self. It is just this feeling of dumb help- 
lessness which lip-reading goes so far to 
relieve. Let me cite an instance: 

In the small city in which I live we 
were about to form a local branch of the 
alumnz association of a certain college 
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for women; though few in number, we 
are very loyal. It was loyalty which took 
me to that meeting. Eleven women were 
present. The welcoming fire of the hos- 
pitable living-room in which we met could 
not immediately dispel the formality of 
three social groups which, with but one 
common interest, were attempting to 
coalesce in the name of the Alma Mater. 

I had taken the precaution to sit be- 
tween two of my old and tried friends, 
to whom I could appeal should some one 
throw me into a panic by one of those 
point-blank questions which are social 
shrapnel for the deaf. I rejoiced at the 
sight of the tea-table which speedily made 
its appearance. Something to do; what 
a relief, for the low-toned platitudes with 


which that meeting began were like gray 
mist to me. Suddenly, as on a black 
night the details of a landscape are blazed 
on the darkness by a flash of lightning, 
the conversational fog was torn apart by 
a sentence of startling clearness, “Will 
you please pass the sandwiches?” How 
I blessed my hostess and her clear enun- 
ciation. I soon saw that she would be 
one of the principal speakers and I 
watched her closely. I did not get every 
sentence—not by any means—but I did 
keep track of the conversation; I was 
even able to make one motion and to 
second two others! Such a little thing! 
It sounds morbid and self-centered to re- 
late it—but oh! the relief and courage I 
gained from that bit of participation. 


HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS: A NEW GAME FOR THE 
GEOGRAPHY CLASS* 


ODERN educationists are always 
trying to make things easy for the 
scholars. There is no royal road to learn- 
ing; but if lessons are made interesting 
and practical they are much more effect- 
ive than old-fashioned ones. Tables and 
rules must be learned by heart, poetry 
must be memorized, and arithmetic must 
be practised, but the learning of strings 
of names in the geography lesson need 
not be done in the old-fashioned style. 
The wonderful strides which deaf chil- 
dren have made in the knowledge of 
geography through their interest in the 
great war is a proof of the efficacy of 
modern methods. In the same way geog- 
raphy can be taught through the chil- 
dren’s interest in local manufactures (in 
which their fathers and mothers are en- 
gaged) ; it may be taught by outdoor oc- 
cupations familiar to boy scouts, and it 


may be taught by discussing the children’s. 


holidays and the different parts of the 
country in which they live. 

The teacher who wants to keep abreast 
of the times must be always on the look- 
out for fresh items of interest. We shall 


*From The Royal Cross School Magazine 
for July. 


send out our scouts map-drawing again ; 
we shall teach newspaper geography, 
even after the war is over, and we shall 
never forget to infuse a little geograph- 
ical teaching into that perennial essay, 
“How I Spent My Holidays.” But our 
latest set of geography lessons in the 
school are based on the fact that great 
numbers of young women have gone into 
the post-office, where, among other occu- 
pations, they may be engaged as letter 
sorters and postmen, and both boys and 
girls here now have learned how to han- 
dle “His Majesty’s Mails.” 

The lessons take the form of a game 
of letter sorting, accompanied by map 
drawing, conversational language, and 
references to railway maps and the Ga- 
zetteer, and it is simpler and more fasci- 
nating than stamp collecting. We have 
begun with England and the two princi- 
pal cities in Scotland; but very shortly 
our boys and girls hope to be sorting let- 
ters for their relatives and friends in 
France, Germany (prisoners of war), 
Greece, Egypt, and the British colonies. 

We have no set rules for the game. 
The children do not begin by learning a 
set of rules, but deduce the rules from 
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the game as it proceeds, in the true scien- 
tific way. We begin in this way: On a 
blank outline map of England we put a 
spot to ‘represent Preston, which for our 
purpose is the hub of the universe. East 
and west we draw the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway from Liverpool and 
Blackpool through Preston to Leeds. 
North and south we draw the London 
and Northwestern main line, with two 
Scottish lines branching from it to Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and we look up the 
principal stations and junctions on the 
map. Then the game begins. 

Teachers and scholars busy themselves 
for five minutes addressing post-cards to 
people they know, and our first sorter is 
chosen. He sorts the post-cards in little 
heaps on a long table, and is told to hurry 
up with all the letters for the London 
train, as it leaves Prestgn at. 11.11 a..m. 
and we are three miles from the station. 
A girl acts as letter-carrier, and-runs off 
with this London mail to a desk repre- 
senting the L. & N. W. train in Preston 
station. At this desk another letter-sorter 
sets to work. He is supposed to be trav- 
eling with the mails, and he must get hold 
of all the Warrington letters before the 
train makes its first stop. At Crewe he 
throws out a packet containing letters for 
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Shropshire, and at Stafford he throws out 
an odd letter which has been addressed 
to Mr. Story at Stoke. Bletchley is dis- 
covered to be the changing place for let- 
ters to Oxford, and all letters to the south 
and to places beyond London go on to 
Euston, including one for the head mas- 
ter’s son in the Royal Flying Corps on 
Salisbury’s Plain. 

Meantime No. 1 sorter, at the long 
table representing Preston, has put aside 
little heaps of letters which he labels 
“local,” “East Lancashire,” ‘North Lan- 
cashire,” “Yorkshire,” etc., and other 
sorters are chosen to reassort these piles 
in detail, one having to find out the intri- 
cacies of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, another having to study the 
street map of Preston, and sort his letters 
so as to save his legs, and so on till every 
pupil in the class is employed. The pupils 
can work in pairs if desirable, and next 
lesson a fresh pile of new letters will be 
added to the batch, and all will be jum- 
bled together for a new start. 

The first rule to learn is that letters 
must be addressed to real people in real 
places. There need be no make-believe 
in this, at any rate, for the interests of 
our boys and girls extend to the remotest 
parts of the earth. 


HOW LIP-READERS MAY SUCCEED WITH STRANGERS 


HE following serviceable advice to 

a beginner in the art of lip-reading 
is taken from a letter written by one who 
knows the subject thoroughly: 

“I know what a blessing lip-reading is 
for a deaf person in your condition. . . . 
You say that you have little or no diffi- 
culty in reading your mother’s lips, but 
have more difficulty with strangers. This 
is a universal experience, because, in the 
first place, you are not as well accus- 
tomed to the peculiarities of utterance of 
strangers, and, secondly, they are apt to 
spring questions upon you or talk upon 
some subject that is not in your mind. 
The great art in dealing with strangers 


is for you to spring questions on them. 
You then know the subject of the con- 
versation, and that is half the battle. If 
you want to be a good lip-reader with 
strangers, take the conversation into your 
own hands. Talk, talk, talk, putting them 
upon the defensive, so that most of the 
questions shall be asked by you, in which 
case you half know the answers before 
they attempt to reply. This plan also has 
the advantage of letting you get accus- 
tomed to their peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion. Their speech will be then more 
easily understood by you, and finally the 

become not strangers, but friends wit 

whom you can converse freely.” 
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PRACTICAL EXERCISES ON ADVANCED STUDY OF 
HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


(Continued from the August Vorta Review) 


306. Few, view 


There were but few people at the meeting. 
The view from the mountain was magnifi- 


cent. 
What is your point of view on the subject? 


307. Fill, fit 


Fill the glass with water. 
She said the shoe did not fit. 
Fill out the check and send it to the treas- 


urer. 
He is not fit to enter college this year. 


308. Finch, fish 


How many pounds of fish did you buy? 
We were awakened by the song of the finch. 


309. Find, fined, fight, vied 


He was fined ten dollars for speeding. 

They vied with each other over the posses- 
sion of the ring. 

You will find the door unlocked. 

I do not wish to have anything to do with 
it; they must fight it out by themselves. 

Find out at what time the train leaves. 


310. Fine, vine 


You have missed a fine chance. 

What is the name of the vine that grows on 
your hquse? 

Fine feathers make fine birds. 

We shall have to pay a fine if we are late. 


311. Firm, verb 
A verb is a part of speech. 
They have always been firm friends. 
Is that a reliable firm? 

312. Firs, furs 


There are many species of firs. 
I have a new set of fox furs. 


313. First, versed 


He was the first one to leave. 

They were well versed in literature. 

Can you give me the name of a first-class 
hotel near the station? : 


314. Five, fife 


Please lend me five cents for car fare. 
We heard the shrill tones of the fife from 


afar. 
I should like to have five of them. 


315. Figs, fix 


Are you fond of fresh figs? 
Will you fix this for me, please? 
The committee will fix on a name at the next 
meeting. 
316. Flags, flax 


Flags were flying from all the ships. 

The flax has a beautiful blue flower. 

Linen is made of flax. 

Do you know the flags of all the different 


nations ? 
317. Float, lowed, flown 
How will they be able to float the scheme? 
The stream flowed swiftly. 
The swallows have flown south. . 
318. Flocks, flogs, phlox 
There were flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle. 
oat old-fashioned schoolmaster flogs the 
ys. 
The phlox has purple or pink flowers. 
319. Florid, florin 
Do you like the florid style of architecture 
of the 15th century? é 
The florin is an English silver coin, worth 
about two shillings. 


320. Flour, flower 


I bought a barrel of flour. 
What is the name of that flower? 


321. Fogs, fox 


The fox has a bushy tail. 
Fogs are dangerous to mariners. 


322. Food, fruit 
Rice is the chief food of the population of 


China. 
We have fresh fruit from our garden. 
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323. Fool, fuel 


Wood, coal, and oil are used for fuel. 
You cannot fool him. 
How much fuel do you burn? 


324. Forth, fourth 


Henceforth we will have nothing more to do 
with it. 

She won the fourth prize. 

They will leave on the fourth of January. 


325. Foul, fowl, vowel 


j bead were bound to win by fair means or 
oul. 
We dined on fish and fowl. 

How many vowel sounds are there in the 
English language? 


326. Found, fount, vowed 


We found the right way at last. 

We quenched our thirst at the fount. 

I vowed that I should never go there again. 
Upon what do you found your theory? 


327. Franc, frank 
The franc is worth about twenty cents in our 


money. 
I don’t think that he was quite frank about 
it. 
328. Fresh, French, fringe 


Come out and get a breath of fresh air. 
She spoke to the waiter in French. 
The house needs a fresh coat of paint. 
The dress was trimmed with fringe. 
The house has a French roof. 
This butter has just arrived fresh from the 
dairy. 
329. Fret, friend 


I would not fret over it. 
He is a friend of mine. 


330. Frock, frog 


How did you tear your frock, my child? 
The frog jumped into the water. 

Boys like to play leap-frog. 

The man wore a black frock coat. 


331. Fun, fund 


It was fun to watch the game. 

The fund increased from day to day. 
Don’t make fun of the poor child. 

He is always ready with a fund of stories. 


332. File, phial, vile, viol 
The. letters were placed on file. 


Place the phial containing the poison on the 
upper shelf. 
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What a vile thing to do! 
He plays the viol in the orchestra. 
The soldiers stood in rank and file. 


333. Fills, fins, fits 


The scent of the flowers fills the air with 
sweet perfume. 

Fishes have fins. 

The coat fits him very well. 

That clock goes by fits and starts. 

He fills his office well. 


334. Garment, carpet 


The wall paper must match the carpet. 
Her hat matched her garment. 


335. Garden, garnet 


Do you like to work in the garden? 
I prefer the ring with the garnet. 


330. Geese, keys 


We keep geese on the farm. 
I have lost a bunch of keys. 


337. German, sherbet, Sherman 


Can you speak the German language fluently? 

Will you have some lemon sherbet? 

General Sherman was a leader of the north- 
ern army in the Civil War. 


338. Gild, gilt, guild, guilt, killed, kilt 


They will gild the dome of the church. 
The guilt of the prisoner was proved. 

I prefer the gi/t frame. 

Three men were killed by the explosion. 
The Scotchman wore a kilt. 

They belong to the same guild. 


339. Girl, curl 


Whose little girl is that? 
How do you curl your hair? 


340. Hack, hag, hang, hank 
Buy me a hank of worsted. 
They drove away in a hack. 
Hang your coat in the closet. 
The children were afraid of the old hag. 
341. Handsome, hansom 


He acquired a handsome sum of money. 
I rode to the station in a handsom cab. 


342. Hearse, hers 


The hearse was drawn by four black horses. 
It was hers, not mine, that you saw. 
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343. Hence, hens 


I was not there; hence I know nothing about 
it. 
How many hens do you keep? 


344. Hews, hues, ooze, whose, use 


The man hews down the tree with his axe. 
There were flowers of all hues in the field. 
See the water ooze out of the earth. 

Whose book is that? : 

You must use your own judgment about it. 


345. Hid, hint, hit, in, inn, it 


She was in the house when the fire broke 
out. 

Do you know where they hid it? 

The man took the hint and left at once. 

They told strange stories at the inn. 

Show me the house before you sell it. 

The boy threw the stone and hit the poor 
dog. 
I believe I have made a good hit. 


346. Highlands, islands 


Have you ever been in the highlands of Scot- 
and! 
There are many beautiful islands along the 


coast. 
347. Hill, ill 


Have you seen her since she was ill? 
My father owns the house on the hill. 
It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 


348. Him, hip, hymn, imp 


They looked to him for help. 
He injured his hip when he fell. 
The service began with a hymn. 
“Run away, you little imp,” cried the old 
woman. 
* 340. Hire, higher, ire 


Where can we hire a horse? d 
That aroused his ire to the last pitch. 
I do not wish to pay a higher price. 


350. Hired, ironed 


They hired a house at the seashore for the 
summer. 
I washed and ironed my dress this morning. 


351. His, hiss, is 
Is this his watch or yours? 
We heard the snake hiss before we saw it 
What is the matter with you? 
352. Hitch, hinge, inch, itch 


The hinge of the door was broken. 
We had more than an inch of rainfall. 


Do not scratch your eye; it will itch all the 
more. 
We told him to hitch up as fast as possible. 


353. Hive, I've 


I’ve spoken to her about it very often. 
Do not go near that hive of bees. 


354. Ho, hoe, oh, owe 


I will pay you what I owe you. 

“Oh, let me go!” cried the child. 

“Ho! Help me!” cried the man in the water. 
Will you hoe the garden for me? 


355. Hoarse, oars 


He spoke in a hoarse voice. 
If you give me a pair of oars, I will help you 


row. 
356. Hod, hot, odd 


Please bring me a hod of coal from the 
cellar. 

It is too hot to go out today. 

The odd numbers are on the other side of 
the street. 

We raised those grapes in our hothouse. 

They won the odd trick. 


357. Hoes, hose, owes 


The hose was too old to be of use to the 
firemen. 

If he hoes the garden he will have enough 
exercise. 

He owes more than he can pay. 


358. Hold, old 


How much water does this pitcher hold? 
How old is your father? 
They found the stowaway in the hold of the 


ship. 
I prefer the paintings of the o/d masters. 
359. Hole, whole 


On the whole, it was very well done. 
The match burned a hole in my dress. 
Give me a part of it; I do not want the 


whole. 
360. Home, hope 


I hope that you will go. 

Where is your home? | 

We hope that they will come home before 
long. 


361. Hone, oat, ode, owed, owned 


He told the man to hone the razor. 

Will you have some oatmeal for breakfast? 
Who wrote the ode? 

He owed them several hundred dollars. 
They owned several houses. 
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362. Hotter, otter 


It is hotter today than it was yesterday. 
The otter is valued for its fur. 


363. Hound, out 


Come out into the fresh air. 
The hunter owned a fine greyhound. 


304. Hour, our 


She will return in an hour. 

Our house is larger than yours. 

Our train leaves in an hour. 

Longfellow wrote a poem called “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour.” 


365. House, ounce 


What is the number of your house? 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 


cure. 
366. Howl, owl 


Do you hear the wind howl? 
The owl is said to be a very wise bird. 


367. Hunt, hut 


Please help me hunt for the book. 

He lived alone in a small hut by the side of 
the mountain. 

The boys were playing “Hunt the hare.” 


308. Idle, idol, idyl 


If you are idle the time will drag. 

A little bronze idol stood on the shelf. 
Who is the author of that pretty idyl? 
You idle away your time. 


369. Immigrant, emigrant 
The immigrant was not allowed to land. 
The emigrant left his wife and children at 
home. 
370. Inside, insight, incite, ensign 
Do not incite his anger. 
Turn it inside out. 
He has a thorough insight of the subject. 
The ship carried the ensign of the republic. 
371. Indebted, indented, intended 
He felt deeply indebted to them. 
The coast of Maine is deeply indented. 
We intended to see them before they left. 


372. Inferred, invert 


I inferred as much from his father’s letter. 


Invert the order of the sentence. 
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373. Jerk, shirk 


I did not think that she would shirk her 
work, 


He pulled it out with a jerk. 
374. Jet, shed 


The farmer has painted his shed. 
Jet is a kind of coal. 


375. Jingle, shingle 


Hear the merry sleigh-bells jingle. 
The wind blew a shingle from the roof. 


376. Joined, joint 


If they joined forces they could do better. 
The two boys became joint heirs to a large 
fortune. 


377. Knack, lack, lag, lank 


How Jank and lean the boy is! 

What do they lack? 

Don’t lag behind. 

He seems to have a knack for all kinds of 
handwork. 


378. Knead, lead, lean, neat, need 


How much money do you need? 

Our new maid is very neat. 

Do not lean against the door. 

Can you lead the way? 

Let me watch you knead the dough. 
There was no need of doing that. 

The farmers had a Jean harvest this year. 
We will let him take the /ead. 


379. Knees, lease, niece 


She was a niece of the general. 

The little girl’s dress barely reached to her 
knees. 

My father will /ease the land to you. 


380. Knew, new 


She knew the name, but not the number. 

I don’t like their new house. 

I knew that she would like to hear about our 
new club. 


381. Knick-knack, tick-tack 


Her room is crowded with all sorts of knick- 
knack. 

The baby likes to hear the tick-tack of its 
father’s watch. 


382. Knight, lied, light, lined, night 


The brave knight went in quest of the Holy 
Grail. 
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I’m afraid the boy lied when he told you that. 

Be ag was a bright light in the window last 
night. 

My coat is lined with fur. 

The thieves came in the dead of night. 

The truth is sure to come to light. 

Will you go to the theater with me tonight? 

The bag was lined with light blue silk. 


383. Knock, lock, loch 


I heard a faint knock at the door. 

This key does not fit the lock. 

In Scotland a lake is sometimes called a loch. 
Lock the trunk and give me the key. 


384. Knot, lot, nod, not 


Do not untie this knot. 
We bought a house /ot in one of the suburbs. 
The boughs of the trees nod and sway in the 
breeze. 
That's not so. 
} Not one person in a hundred can undo this 
not. 
385. Know, lo, low, no 


The house was large, but the rooms were 
low. 

Lo! The conquering hero comes! 

It was too early to know the results. 

There’s no use crying over spilt milk. 

I know she will say no to that. 


386. Known, load, loan, lone, note 


It was not known why he left home. 

That /oad is too heavy for one horse. 

He asked me to Joan him some money. 

She knew every note by heart. 

We gave the lone wanderer food and shelter. 
Do you know how to load a gun? 

I will make a note of it. 


387. Labor, neighbor 


Who is your next-door neighbor? 

The /abor cost more than the material. 
When is Labor Day? 

“Learn to labor and to wait.” 


388. Lace, lays 
This is real Irish lace. 
He Jays his plans very carefully. 
Lace your shoes. 


380. Lacks, lax 


He lacks perseverance. 
The discipline in that school is very lar. 


300. Lad, land 


The Scotch people call a boy a lad. 
Did you go by land or by water? 


We hope to land at Liverpool on the 4th of 
May. 


301. Laid, lain, lane, late 


He was a nephew of the Jate governor. 

We /aid our plans before them. 
: She entered the cottage at the end of the 
ane. 

The boy had Jain asleep in the stable. 

It was /Jate in the afternoon when they re- 
turned. 


3092. Ladder, latter 


They placed the /adder against the house. 

Of the two books we have read, the latter is 
the more interesting. 

She will be here the Jatter part of next 
month. 


303. Lamb, lamp, lap, nap 


The cat jumped up into my Jap. 

Do you ever take a nap in the daytime? 
We had roast /Jamb for dinner. 

Do you wish me to light the lamp? 

I broke a lamp chimney this morning. 


304. Lame, name 


Can you name the days of the week in 
French? 

That is a very lame excuse. 

What is the Jame boy’s name? 


395. Larch, large 


There were several kinds of larch trees in 
the park. 
The boat was large enough to hold twenty 


people. 
306. Lead, led, lend, lent, let, net, Lent 


The fisherman was mending his net. 
He led us the wrong way. 

It was made of lead. 

Will you lend me your book? 

I lent it to him some time ago. 

Will you Jet me see the paper? 
Lend me your lead pencil a moment. 
Let that alone. : 

When does Lent begin this year? 
The net price of the book is $1.50. 
Ash Wednesday is the first day of Lent. 


307. Leaf, leave 


The willow lJeaf is long and narrow. 

Leave the letter on my table. oe 

Be careful not to leave out any names m 
your list. 

You must turn over a new leaf. 

We shall leave at 10 o'clock tomorrow. 
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308. Lender, letter 


Shylock was a money-lender. 
When did you receive the letter? 
That word should be written with a capital 
letter. 
309. Leased, least 


They have leased the house for three years. 
You must stay at /east until Monday. 
Last but not /east. 


400. Levee, levy 


When the land is below the level of the sea 
people build a levee. 
The government will Jevy a war tax. 


4o1. Liar, lyre 


A person who tells lies is a liar. 

The lyre is one of the oldest musical instru- 
ments. 

Have you ever seen a lyre bird? 


402. Lift, lived 


That is too heavy for you to lift. 
We lived in Rome for several years. 
I hope the fog will lift before the ship sails. 


403. Limb, limp, lip, nip 


The wind broke off a limb from the tree. 
The book was bound in limp leather. 

You must practise /ip-reading every day. 

I fear Jack Frost will nip the buds tonight. 
The man walked with a limp. 


404. Log, long 


Put another Jog of wood on the fire. 
That’s the Jong and the short of it. 

How long is that log of wood? 

Abraham Lincoln was born in a log cabin. 
That was long ago. 


405. Look, nook, took 


Let us take a look at it. 

Let us find some quiet nook and rest. 

The ceremony took place at 4 o’clock. 

It took me an hour to look the papers over. 


406. Loom, loop 


Cloth is woven in a loom. 
Will you show me how to make a loop? 


407. Loose, lose, news 


_ horse broke loose and dashed down the 
road. 

IT am afraid we shall lose our bet. 

When did you hear the news? 


408. Lumber, number 


_ Chicago is one of the largest /umber markets 
in the world. 

We passed a number of fine houses on the 
way. 

What is your new number? 


409. Lynx, links 


The /ynx belongs to the cat family. 
I will meet you at the golf links. 


410. Many, penny 


How many would you like? 
A penny for your thoughts. 
How many can you buy for a penny? 


411. Marshal, martial, partial 


He was appointed marshal of the king’s 
army. 

Martial law was proclaimed throughout the 
country. 

There will be a partial eclipse of the moon 
next month. 

They must not be partial to either side. 


412. Mast, passed, past 


I saw her several times during the past year. 
Only the mast of the ship could be seen. 
He passed by so quietly I did not hear him. 


413. Master, pastor 


You must try to master the subject. | 
The pastor pronounced the benediction. 
His brother is headmaster of the high school. 


414. Matron, patron 


We spoke to the matron about it. 
What is meant by a patron saint? 


415. Meal, peal, peel 


Will you pee! this orange for me? 

We ate a hearty meal when we returned 
home. 

The lightning was followed by a loud peal 
of thunder. 


416. Meddle, medal, metal, pedal, petal, peddle 
_ You will spoil the watch if you meddle with 


it. 

The medal was awarded to the boy for his 
bravery. 

Do not tread the pedal too much. 

The petal of the flower is blue. 

A metal is a good conductor of heat and 
electricity. 
He tried to peddle the goods. 
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417. Member, pepper 


I wish to become a member of the society. 
The red-pepper plant is a native of the West 
Indies. 
418. Men, Ben, pen 


The men stood in line for their pay. 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 
My brother’s name is Ben. 
419. Mention, pension 
I would not mention the subject if I were in 
your place. 


Soldiers receive a pension from the govern- 
ment. 


420. Mild, piled 


Porto Rico has a very mild climate. 
The barn was piled with grain. 


421. Mince, pins 


Will you have some mince pie? 
I bought a paper of pins. 


422. Mint, pinned 


The United States Mint is in Philadelphia. 
The papers were pinned together. 


423. Missed, mist 


There was a mist over the river. 
You have missed a fine chance. 


424. Molar, polar 


How many molar teeth have you? : 
The polar bear inhabits the Arctic regions. 


425. Money, muddy, putty 
She did not have enough money to pay for 
the frame. 
The boy was told to take off his muddy 
shoes. 
We filled up the hole with putty. 
426. Nerve, turf 


The brain is a nerve center. 
The fence was made of turf. 


427. Nest, lest, test 


Do not make a noise Jest you frighten them. 


The oriole has a hanging nest. 
I doubt if it will stand the fest. 


428. Next, text 


We must catch the next train. 
The text was taken from the Psalms. 


429. Nine, line 
How many words can you write on a line? 


It is nine o'clock. 
I shall line the bag with silk. 


430. Noise, toys 

The children received many toys at Christ- 
mas. 
Don’t make so much noise. 
431. None, nun, nut 

None of us could answer the question. 
The nun appeared at the gate of the convent. 
Can you crack that nut? 
I have none to spare. 

432. Omen, open 


I shall consider that a good omen. 
Open the window. 


433. Once, ones, was 
I had only seen her once before. 
Those are not the right ones. 
Was it yesterday that you saw her? 
434. One, won 


Who won the game? 
Give me one more. 


435. Overdo, overdue 


It is not wise to overdo. 
The steamer was two days overdue. 


436. Oversea, oversee 


She treasured her oversea treasures. 
The work was too much for one person to 
oversee. 


437. Pained, paint 


Can you paint a picture? 
It pained me to lift my arm. 


438. Pains, panes 


He took great pains to succeed. — 
One of the panes in the window is broken. 


439. Pause, paws 


She did not even pause to listen. 
The big dog put his paws on my lap. 


440. Peers, pierce, piers 


The king summoned his peers to the palace. 

Watch the arrow pierce the sky. 

There are many piers along the harbor of 
New York. 
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441. Phonograph, photograph 


We will photograph the class in a group. 
I have a new record for my phonograph. 
That is a fine photograph of you. 


442. Price, prise, pries 


What is the price of beef? 

He won the first prise in drawing. 

He pries into everybody’s affairs. 

Did you price the Oriental rugs that we saw 
in the shop window? 


443. Principal, principle 


That is the principal thing to remember. 
He is a man of principle. 


444. Profits, prophets 


He profits nothing by the sale of the house. 
A portion of the Old Testament was written 
by the prophets. 


5. Pronounce, pronouns 


French words are difficult to pronounce. 
Pronouns are words that stand for nouns. 


446. Prompt, propped 


The roof was propped by pillars. 
You must be prompt. 


447. Quacks, wags, wax 


The dog wags his tail. 
Be careful not to fall into the hands of 
quacks. 
Wax the floor. 
The Christmas tree was covered with war 
candles. 
448. Ouake, wake 


We felt a slight quake of the earth. 
Wake up. 


449. Ouart, ward, warned, wart 


How many pints are there in a quart? 

Try to ward him off. 

The ships were warned of the approaching 
storm. 

How can I get rid of the wart on my finger. 


450. Ouarts, quarts 


We picked four quarts of berries. 
The amethyst is purple quarts. 


451. Ouest, west 
The brave knight went in quest of the Holy 


Grail. 
How far west have you been? 


452. Quick, Whig, wick, wig, wing, wink 


He was quick to discover his mistake. 

Many of the old colonists belonged to the 
Whig party. 

We must have a new wick in the lamp. 

It is out of fashion for a man to wear a wig. 

How beautiful is the wing of the butterfly! 

She started off quick as a wink. i 


453. Quill, will 


Have you ever written with a quill pen? 

The old man had left no will. 

If you will do it, you must take the conse- 
quences. 


454. Quilt, willed, wilt 


The bed was covered with a fine silk quilt. 

He willed all his property to his wife. 

The flowers will wilt if you leave them in 
the sun. 


455. Quince, wince, wins 


He who never tries never wins. 
We have made some quince jelly. 
She was in great pain, but she did not wince. 


4560. Quit, whit, win, wit, wind 


I shall quit my office if we cannot come to 
terms. 

He is full of wit and humor. 

It does not displease me one whit. 

I am sure that he can win if he tries. 

Which way does the wind blow? 


457. Quite, white, whine, wide, wind, wine 


Give me the white flower, please. 

Hear the puppy whine! 

How wide shall I make the hem? 

It is quite possible that I shall go. 

Wind the clock. 

What kind of wine will you have? 

That is not quite wide enough. 

Buy me two yards of white ribbon, four 
inches wide. 

The white wine is better than the red. 

Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue. 


458. Quote, won't 
It won't be safe to cross the bridge. 
He could quote many passages from the 
Scriptures. 
459. Rabbit, rapid 


The rabbit burrows in the ground. 
The balloon made a rapid descent. 


(To be continued) 
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LET THE CHILDREN HELP 
BY HELEN DYER 


ES, I know I ought to begin lip- 

reading lessons before I get any 
worse, but I simply haven’t the time for 
it. You see, | have four young children, 
and, though I have a good maid, there 
seems never to be an end to the things 
that have to be done. When the children 
are at home from school they are playing 
around the house, and they would dis- 
tract my attention so that I could not con- 
centrate on the lesson practise. While 
they are at school I feel that I must at- 
tend to the work I can’t do while they 
are here. You see how I am situated. 
Perhaps when the summer vacation 
comes I can arrange for them to be out 
of doors a certain length of time each 
day, so that I can study.” 

“But have you some one else with 
whom you can practise daily?” I asked. 
“You know it will be much easier for you 
to get along if you have more than the 
mirror practise, since you could not take 
but two lessons a week.” 

“No, there isn’t any one else I would 
want to ask to help me. My husband 
wears a beard, which covers his mouth 
so completely that I can’t watch its move- 
ments. If I need some one to practise 
with, I might as well give up the idea at 
once.” An expression of tired resigna- 
tion settled like a cloud upon her pleasant 
face. 

“But why not let the children help? 
It would serve the double purpose of giv- 
ing you valuable assistance and of help- 
ing them to establish careful speech. 
How old are they ?” 

“The oldest is eleven, the next is nine, 
the third is eight, and the youngest is six ; 
so you see they are quite too young to 
understand the system.” She had fully 
made up her mind that there was no help 
to be found in that quarter. 

“All your children are old enough to 
see, to hear, and to talk. They can all 
read simple words. That is all that is 
necessary, A child’s speech is far less 
perverted by mannerisms and bad habits 


than is an older person. They use their 
mouths more freely, and, also, continuous 
repetition of the same words or sounds 
does not bore them as quickly as it does 
an adult. They can‘give you the funda- 
mental practise in this work better than’ 
could any one else you could find. The 
present primary school méthods of teach- 
ing phonetics make it easy for them to 
grasp the idea of giving the letter com- 
binations which sometimes bother an 
adult who was taught the names of the 
letters and not their sounds. Will you 
try this scheme for a few weeks and see 
how it works ?” 

“Oh, yes; I'll give it a fair trial. It 
seems useless; but if it fails, I won’t be 
any worse off than I am now.” 

Circumstances were such that it 
seemed best for me to give the lesson at 
the pupil’s home, and I was much amused 
when I went to give the first lesson to 
find that we had an interested audience 
of four youngsters. At first it was a bit 
difficult to keep the mother’s attention 
from wandering to the little group, but 
presently the interest in the work itself 
dominated her mind and everything went 
splendidly. 

From the corner of my eye I could 
catch glimpses of the intent faces on my 
right. Rosy lips were silently forming 
the combinations and words of the lesson, 
and in a little while the nine-year-old boy 
tiptoed to a place just behind his mother 
where he could watch my mouth over her 
shoulder. After a time I paused to give 
the mother a rest and immediately the 
four divided into pairs—teacher and 
pupil—who went over the lesson with 
great earnestness. 

When I came for the next appoint- 
ment I was greeted at the door by an ex- 
cited little pair. “Mama has a good les- 
son today. We’ ve been giving her lots 
of practise,” cried the boy. “She read 
some words from my lips that aren’t in 
the lesson,” added the girl. “May we 
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watch today? It’s loads of fun,” they 
asked in chorus. 

To have them present so that they 
would get the right idea of what to do 
for their mother was just what I wanted, 
so I tried at each lesson to offer some in- 
ducement that would cause at least one 
child to want to come the next time; also 
I took great care to show appreciation for 
the help they were giving their mother 
and myself. It was fun to see them 
swell with pride when they had accom- 
plished some especially good piece of 
work. Their mother frequently confided 
to me her amazement at the patience and 
perseverance they displayed in following 
out each lesson. She had been so sure 
the novelty would wear off and they 
would forget all about it in a few days. 
She failed to realize that, being forced at 
all other times to play the part of learner, 
it was a distinct relief to the youngsters 
to have a chance to reverse the natural 
order. I am not sure but some of their 
own teachers could have profited by the 
example of cheerful patience they set. 

Four or five weeks after this mother 
had begun her lip-reading lessons I met 
her husband on the street. Greeting me 
with great cordiality, he exclaimed: “I 
am so glad I met you, for I have been 
wanting to tell you how delighted I am 
with this double training that is going on 
at my house. My oldest boy used to 
speak so carelessly and indistinctly that 
half the time I could not tell what he was 
saying. Of course, his mother did not - 
realize this defect because she could hear 
very little that any of them said. Since 
Richard began this lip-reading practise 
with his mother he has, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, corrected nearly all of that 
trouble; for he is too proud to let the 
others get ahead of him in the ability to 
make his mother understand what he 
says. I believe I’ll have to stop wearing 
a beard and see if I can’t join in this 
good work.” 

In another case a mother depended 
upon her four-year-old daughter for most 
of her practise. The two lived alone in 
a hotel and the mother was clever enough 
to invest the daily lesson with a charm 
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which soon made it the most fascinating 
of games for the little girl. 

A third instance was of a rather un- 
usual nature, and I am still very largely 
dependent upon a boy of seven for aid 
in teaching his mother. 

Mrs. H. is of French parentage and 
became deaf when she was two years old. 
As soon as she was old enough to leave 
home, she was sent to a French convent 
in Canada, where she acquired an excel- 
lent education. The Sisters appear to 
have been remarkably thorough teachers 
of lip-reading and of speech, for her 
French diction was very good, and she 
did not experience the slightest difficulty 
in reading from my lips my somewhat 
labored French, which I used when she 
came to talk about taking lessons and 
later when I found it impossible to ex- 
plain things in English. 

After graduating from the convent, 
Mrs. H. came to the United States to live 
with her parents, who had moved here 
during her absence. When she was about 
twenty she met and married a deaf man 
who had been trained only in the manual 
language and who did not speak a word 
or understand one from the lips. Con- 
sequently their intercourse was confined 
to writing, and he proceeded to teach her 
written English with great success. As 
they went to live in a town where there 
were no French - speaking people, the 
bride had no opportunity to keep up her 
speech, for her husband refused to at- 
tempt to talk ; so her voice suffered from 
disuse. 

Bye and bye a boy was born having 
perfectly normal hearing, but condemned 
to live in this silent house. Once in a 
while he would pick up a word from 
visitors ; then, as he grew old enough to 
play with other little children, a very few 
more words were added to his vocabu- . 
lary ; but he was practically a non-articu- 
late child until, at the age of five, he 
entered a kindergarten. The teacher im- 
mediately became interested in the charm- 
ing, bright little boy who was yet so dif- 
ferent from other children. Here, too, 
the boy began to appreciate the difference 
between himself and his playmates, 
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though he could not understand its 
cause. 

His teacher soon called at his home, 
discovered the conditions, and endeavored 
to explain to the mother the way in which 
her son was being handicapped. The 
mother instinct is very strong in this 
little deaf woman, and as soon as the sit- 
uation was made clear to her she was 
overcome with remorse at the wrong she 
had unconsciously done to her child. 
What should she do? Would it help if 
she were to talk French to him? At last, 
by roundabout paths, she was sent to me 
for lessons in voice, English speech, and 
lip-reading. As I have said, I was obliged 
to lean heavily on the boy for help. We 
used his little reading books for her les- 
son text as far as possible, and the boy 
and his mother spent at least an hour 
each day going over the words and sen- 
tences together. His primary school 
teacher and a social worker became help- 
ers also, devoting most of their attention 
to perfecting the boy’s speech, so that 
Mrs. H. might acquire no bad habits to 
hamper her progress. 

Little Frank assumed a most paternal 
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attitude when he found that his services 
were so highly esteemed. It was fun to 
see him come to a lesson with his mother 
if he happened to be out of school. He 
would lead her in by the hand, and he 
could hardly wait for her to remove her 
coat and hat before he began exhibiting 
her progress; also he would tell me the 
words that had been most frequently mis- 
pronounced, so that I might set about 
correcting them at once. I soon found 
that he was developing a remarkably 
keen sense of vowel quantities, those be- 
ing the things with which she had the 
most trouble, as the English ones are so 
different from the French. They are 
still working together and the results are 
interesting in very many ways. 

I could go on with other examples of 
the help children have been to me in my 
teaching, but these three are sufficient to 
make clear my contention that, in this 
day of searching for ways in which the 
mother can help the deaf child in the 
home, it will do us good to stop some- 
times and think about the help the chil- 
dren can render the deaf parent in the 
home. 


THE JOINT EXAMINATION BOARD OF TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF, LONDON, ENGLAND 


EXAMINATION HELD JULY 10 TO 14, 1916* 


Time allowed in each section: 3 hours 


Candidates are recommended to give concise answers, and the answer to questions in the 
respective Sections A and B must be kept separate 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


Section A. Answer three questions only in 
this section. Question 1 is compulsory. 
1. Describe the internal ear. What do you 
conceive to be its functions? (20 Marks) 
2. When you look through a high-powered 
lens at a drop of blood, describe what you see. 
What are the chief elements in blood? 
(15 Marks) 
3. Describe a nerve fiber and a_ nerve cell. 
Classify nerves according to their function. 
(15 Marks) 


*The Editor is indebted to Mr. A. Ps Story, Head- 
master of the School for the Blind and the Deaf, The 
Mount, Stoke-on-Trent, England, who attended the 
Examiners’ meetings, for copies of the questions 
handed to candidates for admission as teachers of the 
deaf. 


4. Name, and as far as possible locate, in the 
brain the “cortical centers” involved in the re- 
ception and production of language. 

(15 Marks) 

Section B. Answer three questions only in 
this section. Question I is compulsory. 

1. Explain briefly by what method articulate 
speech is produced. (20 Marks) 

2. Enumerate the most important causes of 
deafness in children, stating how they act. 

(15 Marks) 

3. What do you understand by the respira- 
tory function of the nose? How may it be in- 


terfered with? (15 Marks) 
4. What is the “pyramidal tract”? What 
function does it serve? (15 Marks) 
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THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH AND THE METHOD 
oF TEACHING ARTICULATION 


Section A. Answer three questions only in 
this section. Question I is compulsory. 

1. Draw up for teaching purposes: 

A suggestive gradation of the elements of 
speech. 

Give your reason for such gradation. Ex- 
plain concisely. (20 Marks) 

2. From the following sentence select the 
two most difficult consonants and the two most 
difficult vowel sounds; then give concisely the 
mechanism of each. “We wait for next 
spring.” (15 Marks) 

3. Discuss: 

(a) Approximate speech. 

(b) Analytic vs. synthetic means of speech 
development. (15 Marks) 

4. What in your opinion are the essentials of 
good speech-reading, and how would you seek 
to establish these essentials. (15 Marks) 


Section B. Answer three questions only in 
this section. Question I is compulsory. 
1. How would you teach the following 
sounds: K, CH, I (i-e, igh), ORE (fore). 
(20 Marks) 
2. Mention the important factors in the in- 
telligibility of the speech of a deaf child. What 
means would you adopt to test this “intelli- 
gibility” from time to time? (15 Marks) 
3. How do you account for the high-pitched 
voice sometimes used by deaf children? How 
would you remedy it? (15 Marks) 
4. The articulation of deaf pupils frequently 
deteriorates as they advance in language. Why 
is this, and how would you endeavor to coun- 
teract it? (15 Marks) 


MetHops or TEACHING LANGUAGE TO THE DEAF 


Section A. Answer three questions only in 
mm section. Question I is compulsory. 
“Language is the expression of thought 
in oes way—articulate or inarticulate—conven- 
tional or unconventional.” Discuss this state- 
ment with reference to the deaf child. 
(20 Marks) 
2. From the point of view of development of 
language, what do you consider the value of: 
(a) Story-books? 
(b) Story-telling ? (15 Marks) 
3. Compare carefully your methods of lan- 
guage teaching in the cases of: 
(a) A deaf child coming to school at 5 
years of age. 
(b) A deaf child not coming to school until 
he is 8 or 9 years of age. (15 Marks) 
4. What relation do you expect between the 
spoken and written language of a deaf child? 
(15 Marks) 


‘ Section B. Answer three questions only in 
this section. Question I is compulsory. 
1. Explain what you understand by advanced 


language in relation to deaf children, when and 
-how would you introduce such to the pupils, 
and what means would you take to encourage 
them to use it? (20 Marks) 
2. Certain authorities maintain that deaf 
children should be taught to answer questions 
in full, others that they should be allowed to 
give short answers. What is your opinion re- 
garding this question? Indicate in a lesson 
how both ways might be used to advantage. 
(15 Marks) 
3. Give a sample of a short story you would 
expect pupils four years at school to read, and 
write out the questions you would employ to 
ascertain how far it had been understood by 
them. (15 Marks) 
4. In the early stages of language teaching 
what aids would you give your pupils to assist 
them in constructing sentences? Give some 
examples of your methods. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


Section A. Answer three questions only in 
“9% section. Question 1 is compulsory. 
“Knowledge gained in a ready- made state 
of is apt to prove worthless.” Dis- 
cuss this statement. If you were called upon 
to give a lesson on “Aéroplanes,” how would 
you apply the principle underlying the state- 
ment ? (20 Marks) 
2. “The Will must be reached through the 
Mind and Heart.” Discuss this, showing how 
you understand the relation ‘of Action to 
Thought and Feeling. (15 Marks) 
3. What methods and illustrations would you 
employ for impressing on your pupils the duty 
of kindness to animals? (15 Marks) 
4. State briefly the principles guiding you in 
your choice of subjects and division of the 
time at disposal in making out a time table for 
a class about twelve years of age. (15 Marks) 


Section B. Answer three questions only in 
this section. Question I is compulsory. 

1. Problems in arithmetic present greater 
difficulties to our pupils than corresponding 
rote work. Give the causes for this, and illus- 
trate by an example for children, aged 12, the 
steps you would take to overcome these ap- 
parent difficulties. (20 Marks) 

2. Show any coérdination you would suggest 
between manual occupation and the following 
subjects: Geography, History, Elementary Sci- 
ence. 

3. What value do you place on the ability of 
the pupils to ask questions? Should you attach 
importance to the subject, illustrate your re- 
marks by a lesson prepared to encourage this 
habit. (15 Marks) 

4. Discuss the value of poetry in a language 
scheme. Assuming 5 as the age of admission, 
indicate suitable examples for pupils 8 years 
old and 15 years old, stating the use you would 
make of them in accordance with your views. 

(15 Marks) 
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A DEAF MAN'S MUSIC 
BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


HEN I was on one of my summer 

rambles, beside a rippling brook, a 
song sparrow alighted on a branch not ten 
feet in front of me and poured out his 
heart in music. I could not see his mate; 
it all seemed for my special benefit. It is 
many years since I have heard a bird 
song, yet I enjoyed that song. I tried to 
read the songster’s “lips,” seeking a clue 
to his music! But the movements of that 
little bill did not conform to Thoreau’s 
description of his song—maids, maids, 
maids, hang on your teakettle, teakettle- 
ettle-ettle. It looked to me like uh-uh- 
uh-uh-uh-uh-um-te-um. 

The birds are just as friendly, just as 
full of song for me as for any one. I do 
not pretend I would not like to hear 
them; with all my heart, I would. Sour 
grapes and superficial optimism are some- 
times closely allied. The deaf man’s path 
to peace lies not in the denial of the joys 
of hearing, not in the hugging to himself 
the false belief that deafness is no cross, 
not in the refusal to see the real losses 
and deprivations that silent ears entail; 
it lies in clear vision, courage, and the 
will to make the most of the compensa- 
tions God has made for him. 

Music? Can there be any compensa- 
tion for the loss of music—the melodies, 
the harmonies of the human voice, of all 
stringed and wind instruments, and of 
murmuring brooks and whispering trees ? 
If there is such compensation, surely it 
is to be found in the friendly birds, 
the friendly trees and flowers, and the 
friendly stars. Not alone in nature, not 
alone there, but there truly if anywhere. 
There are no nations nor even uncivilized 
tribes without their music. Am I, then, 
whose ears no longer hear, to be utterly 
deprived of the delights which the veriest 
savage may enjoy? 

We find what we seek. Music from 
silent things has long been a theme of the 
poets. Emerson found it “in the rose,” 
“where the rainbow glows ;” “in the high 
stars,” and “in the cup of budding flow- 
ers”; and not only there did he find it, 


“But in the mud and scum of things, 
There alway, alway something sings.” 


This “sky-born music” was everywhere 
for Emerson, and it is everywhere for 
every one whose soul has ears to hear it. 
To all others, as well as to me whose 
bodily ears are dulled, such music may 
bring joy; but I, more than those others, 
should seek it ; and, seeking, I have found. 
There is a rapture, a sacredness to it that 
surpasses anything that mortal ears have 
ever heard. 

Music consists not only in the sound 
waves that please the ear; music is many 
things else. Music means rhythm. The 
rhythms of nature are manifold. Fields 
of high-standing grass, or oats, or wheat, 
rippled or tossed by the wind, yield the 
riches of rhythm, harmony, counterpoint, 
all in one, especially when the fields are 
bordered by waving trees. The slow 
majesty of the rhythmic courses of the 
stars through the heavens is like a stately 
anthem pealing in the domed cathedral of 
the universe. What is more wonderfully 
rhythmic than the flight of the birds? 
The undulating flight of the goldfinch 
rises and falls in perfect time; the barn- 
swallow skims the fields or darts sud- 
denly upward in an ecstacy of rhythm 
unsurpassed ; while the lumbering, pon- 
derous flight of the crow emulates the 
slow music of a march; and for trills, 
watch some afternoon the flight of the 
chimney - swifts. Such examples only 
touch upon the rhythms of nature; they 
make no mention of the clouds, the placid 
river, the hurrying rapids, the tumbling 
falls; no mention of the breaking surf 
nor the ocean’s swell; no mention of the 
flowers, nor the butterflies, nor the bees, 
nor the fox, nor the deer, nor the snow, 
nor the rain; no mention of an infinite 
number of things that fill the world with 
rhythm. 

Music also means color and warmth. 
Musicians have even tried to express 
color tones in exact shades. | Nature’s 
wealth and warmth of color daunt the 
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boldest pen to describe them. The flash 
of the bluebird’s wings is a song in itself, 
and the wonderful scarlet and black of 
the tanager is a hymn of praise. As I 
write the sun is almost down; only the 
mountain tops are glory crowned. The 
valley lies in deepening shadows, the 
green fields enriched with the gold of the 
buttercups, the shadowy depths of the 
trees darkening almost to black, and the 
dying wind gently stirring the branches 
and the long grass. The sky is deep 
blue; white, billowy wind clouds, tinged 
with saffron, drift lazily eastward. It is 
my evening symphony. 

The poets are rich in music to the hear- 
ing soul. Of all the greater American 
poets, Sidney Lanier alone was great also 
as a musician. His definitions of music 
have therefore a special appeal. “Music 
is love in search of a word.” “Music 
means harmony; harmony means love; 
love means— God!” Harmony, love, 
God—all true poetry is treasure-trove in 
these elements of music. Poe’s marvelous 
melodies will never dim. Lanier’s more 
ambitious efforts for harmony, counter- 
point, and even orchestral effects offer 
wealth to the music lover. Much of 
Whitman may be crude, but also much 
contains wonderful cadences which no 
poet before or since has successfully at- 
tained. 

To enjoy the music of poetry no phys- 
ical sense of hearing is requisite ; in fact, 
for any music it is not the physical ear 
that receives the message; the ear-drum 
is only the medium that carries the music 
to the soul. The deaf soul is a manifold 
greater calamity than deaf ears. It is 
akin to the blind soul. “Eyes have they, 
but they see not ; they have ears, but they 
hear not.” It is the soul that sees, the 
soul that hears all the true beauties of 
God’s universe. The “soul sees the per- 
fect which the eyes seek in vain.” When 
a man’s soul is deaf and dumb and blind, 
then 

“A primrose by the river’s brim 


A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 


Of all the soundless harmonies of na- 
ture, the “music of the spheres,” the 


wonders of the heavens by day, and espe- 
cially the wonders of the heavens by 
night, are the mightiest and most thrilling 
music a deaf man’s soul can hear. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork. Day 
unto day uttereth speech and night unto 
night showeth knowledge. There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is 
not heard.” 

To how many does this wonderful 
voice mean all that it ought? How many 
understand this universal language? Not 
surely the man or woman who some glo- 
rious night gazes upward to the stars and 
simply admires, but knows little or noth- 
ing of the marvels ceaselessly unfolding 
there. To him the stars are all the same— 
mere specks of brilliance in the sky. 
Venus and Vega have no separate mes- 
sage for him; he does not know that one 
is a dead planet, shining only by reflected 
light, while the other is a mighty sun, 
many times larger and brighter than our 
own sun; that one is only a few millions 
of miles away from the earth and its light 
reaches us in a few minutes, while the 
other is some hundred and seventy tril- 
lions of miles away and it takes 29 years 
for its light to travel to us. He does not 
know that all the true stars are suns, each 
undoubtedly the center of revolving 
planets similar to our own solar system. 
And who may venture to say that in all 
the vast expanse of these solar systems 
our earth alone is inhabited by sentient, 
intelligent, and spiritual beings ? 

In his “Israfel,” Poe speaks of “the 
beauty which we worship in a star.” Why 
worship? Surely not if it is only a speck 
of light ; many an incandescent light bulb 
is brighter to our eyes. But surely in- 
deed we shall worship, our souls will sing 
in rapture, if in the wonders disclosed to 
us we thrill with their messages of har- 
mony, love, and God. 


“The real book-shop is more than a place 
where merchandise is sold; it is a center of 
intellectual life. From it radiate the vehicles 
of countless ideas—the most enduring things 
in the world, the unshakable basis of all civili- 
zation and all progress.” 
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ACHIEVING SUCCESS IN LIP-READING 
BY LINA M. CRAIN 


N LOOKING over my list of past and 
present pupils, I have selected six 

cases that may interest prospective pupils. 
To me, however, every pupil grows more 
interesting the better our acquaintance 
grows, and I begin to realize just what 
difficulties must be surmounted. 

No. 1.—A man about 50 years of age 
came to me in such a nervous state that 
I questioned the advisability of having 
him take the lessons, and did not urge 
him to. He was almost totally deaf, was 
dependent upon a powerful audiphone, 
and was anxious to learn to lip-read that 
he might dispense with the instrument. 
Finally, I agreed to give him one lesson 
and then continue, if he thought best. 
But I urged him not to decide-on taking 
the full course until later in the year. 
During a few weeks I frequently had to 
write many words, after which he under- 
stood the gist of almost everything I said. 
He did not bring his audiphone after the 
first few lessons. From the first his 
greatest asset was his determination to 
succeed. He studied with me from Janu- 
ary until June. The following October 
he called on me, and so great was the 
improvement that I hardly knew him. 
He understood everything I said and 
showed comparatively little nervousness. 
He said he, understood his family per- 
fectly. He continued his study of lip- 
reading until May, when I looked upon 
him as one of my banner pupils, not be- 
cause he read the lips so much better than 
some, but because he had succeeded. 
though having far more to contend with 
than others. 

No. 2.—A young woman who came to 
me completely discouraged. She had re- 
ceived some instruction in lip-reading, 
but had made no progress. She suffered 
continually with pain at the base of the 
brain, and being a wage-earner life 
seemed particularly hard. She, too, had 
grown more or less dependent upon an 
audiphone and had given up practically 
all social life. She could take but one 


lesson a week, which made her progress 
slow at first. After a few months, I 
urged her going to see friends, which she 
did when not too tired after the day’s 
work. She finally gave up the audiphone 
altogether, and the pain from which she 
formerly had been seldom free disap- 
peared. She is now enjoying the life 
about her in a normal way. A short time 
ago she lost her mother (after an illness 
of only a few hours), and understood 
every word she said, notwithstanding the 
fact that the mother was too weak to 
make any effort. This little experience 
was not only a joy to the mother and 
daughter, but to the teacher of lip-read- 
ing as well. 

No. 3.—Came to me for a limited num- 
ber of lessons, as her home was far away. 
She was about 50 years of age and had 
been growing deaf for a number of years. 
When she left me, after one short sea- 
son of study, she told me that the even- 
ing before she entertained a young man 
whom she had not been able to under- 
stand for years. Her small daughter, 
who was in the room, said, “Mother, no 
one would have known that you were 
deaf.” 

No. 4.—Studied with me from March 
until June, taking two lessons a week. 
At first her progress was slow, as she 
was quite nervous. Living in a board- 
ing house did not help matters, but in 
reality did no great harm, as she was 
forced to meet people, when otherwise 
she might have kept too much by her- 
self. Just before she left town for the 
summer, I took luncheon with her and 
realized that she had improved in every 
way. She told me the following winter, 
however, that she was quite discouraged 


at that time, for she was very tired. . 


When she returned to the city, somewhat 
rested, she realized what she had gained 
through lip-reading. She now comes to 
me once a week, and we both appreciate 
that she is making most satisfactory 
progress. She can talk with one person 
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with comparative ease and gets more or 
less general conversation. 

No. 5 is a small boy aged 10, who is 
only slightly hard of hearing. He was 
bright in his school, but began to appear 
inattentive because he did not hear read- 
ily. After taking up the study of lip- 
reading, he became impressed with the 
importance of using his eyes as well as 
his ears, thus keeping his mind from 
growing sluggish. He has grown more 
alert, and now does not show his deafness 
to any extent. 

No. 6 has studied with me for three 
months. She has been deaf for 14 years, 
and had often tried to read the lips by 
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just watching people’s mouths, but met 
with no success. She now enjoys a large 
part of the conversation with her family 
and friends. She tells of dining with 
friends who had among other guests one 
whom she had never met and who did 
not know that she was deaf. She was 
able to converse with her across the 
length of the table, while her family 
looked on in wonder, for she was joining 
in the conversation and replying to all 
questions with apparent ease, and the ac- 
quaintance never knew that she scarcely 
heard the sound of her voice at that dis- 
tance. She is determined to succeed and 
is persistent in her study of lip-reading. 


OTHING is so important as the 
hygiene of the mouth of boys and 

girls, for on that depends the health of 
the men and the women of tomorrow. 
Malformations are of the utmost impor- 
tance, and are so common that one rarely 
sees a normal conformation of the mouth 
and teeth. This I attribute to the mixing 
of the races and the fact that not enough 
time has elapsed to evolve a definite type. 
To the proper molding of the human face 
a full complement of teeth is requisite. 
Where there is malformation there is 
malocclusion, and the latter condition is 
the rule rather than the exception. The 
anatomy of the mouth and teeth is such 
that the loss of one tooth ultimately dis- 
turbs the balance of the whole. There- 
fore one cause of dental deformity is the 
loss of one tooth. Thumb, lip, and tongue 
sucking are another cause of deformity, 
bringing about malocclusion and a nar- 
rowing of the palatal arch and nasal ob- 


* Abstract of the Proceedings of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, at its r1oth 
meeting, held at Saratoga Springs, May 16-18, 
1916. From the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, Chicago, June 3. 


THE EFFECT OF MALFORMATIONS AND INFECTION OF THE 
ORAL CAVITY OF THE CHILD ON ITS FUTURE GROWTH* 


BY DR. STEPHEN PALMORE 


struction. It is important, therefore, for 
the rhinologist to work with the dental 
surgeon when it comes to the treatment 
of mouth deformities involving the pal- 
atal arch. In the demonstration of alve- 
olar abscesses the Roentgen ray has been 
a great help. Pyorrhea alveolaris is not 
a disease of childhood, but with proper 
prophylaxis and the correction of mal- 
occlusions it can be prevented. A clean 
tooth never decays; teeth in good occlu- 
sion are easy to keep clean, and therefore 
teeth in good occlusion never decay. 


THE CHEFOo ScHooL.—Attention is called to 
the advertisement of “China Through a Car 
Window.” Whatever funds are received from 
the sale of Mrs. Mills’ book will be promptly 
used in expediting the work of the school. 
The Volta Bureau makes no charve for adver- 
tising the book or for packing and shipping 
the books. If you are looking for a place to 
invest a few dollars where the investment will 
prove helpful to handicapped—and sometimes 
helpless—humanity, buy a dozen copies of this 
book and give them to your friends. There is 
much of interest to children in the book, for 
there are 77 pictures. 


See that Tue Voira Review is on file in 
your public library. 
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MORE PERVERTED PROVERBS 
BY JEAN W. REYNOLDS 


OLLOWING an idea mentioned by 
Miss Wadleigh, of the use of “Per- 
verted Proverbs” in her conversation 
class work,* I have made a short list, 
using hers as a text or introduction. 
These paragraphs were offered at our 
conversation class meeting and seemingly 
enjoyed by all present and gave us good 
practise, and that is what we all are after. 
So they may be of some help to others. 
After Miss Case had dismissed her 
class in Los Angeles for the summer, the 
pupils decided to continue to meet for 
practise at each other’s homes, the hostess 
each time providing the program and 
leading the class. Each pupil is given the 
opportunity to invite any deaf friend or 
person interested in the study of lip- 
reading. Light refreshments are served 
at the close of class work, and we have 
found it all pleasant as well as helpful. 
We have just a wee small hope that 
this may be the beginning of a “League’”’ 
for us—perhaps a “Baby League,” which, 
given encouragement, may grow into 
something really worth while. We all 
need help in one way or another, and 
should be willing and glad to give such 
help as lies within our reach. In proof 
of which here is the list, my feeble offer- 
ing of help: 
Necessity is the invention of mothers. 
A thorn in the bush is worth two in 
the hand. 
Too much broth spoils the dinner. 
Children are both seen and heard. 
Don’t count on any chickens unless 
your eggs are fresh. 
“ him a pinch and he will give a 
yell. 
In fair weather wear your new bonnet. 
A bird on the hat is worth two in the 
store. 
A little lip-reading is a pleasant thing. 
ay stitch in the side makes the doctor 
Tide.. 


*Conversation Class Exercises for Lip-Read- 
ers. By Grace K. Wadleigh. Tue Re- 
VIEW, June, I9QI5. 


All work and no pay makes the land- ° 


lord gray. 

More speed more fines. 

All’s swell when you have the tooth- 
ache. 

A girl of beauty is a belle forever. 

A kiss is as good as a smile. 

_A new broom wears out the carpet. 

Better not leave till tomorrow your 
practise for today. 

Throw out the frying-pan and use a 
fireless cooker. 
The early worm destroys the vine. 

The last camel ate the straw. 

Time and tide bring luck to the fisher- 
man. 

Where there’s dirt use good soap. 

People who live in glass houses need 
dark window-shades. 


Lip-READING LectuRE—The subject of Miss 
Jane B. Walker’s last lecture to deaf children 
who have been taught to read speech was 
“Antoine Louis Barye, Sculptor of Animals.” 
It was given at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, in New York City, and was so well at- 
tended and so well understood by the deaf 
children present that The Evening Post de- 
hee a column to a report of the interesting 
affair. 


New Scuoor Books. Dr. William N. Burt, 
Superintendent of the School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood Park, Pa., has presented copies of 
the following books to the Reference Library 
of the Volta Bureau: 1. Story of Jesus. By 
Jessie B. Burt. 84 pages, 16 full-page illustra- 
tions, 8% x 6. 2. Practical Every-day Lan- 
guage Book: For Use in the Higher Grades. 
By A. U. Downing. 100 pages, 8% x 6. 3. 
Sunday School Lessons. 18 lessons, 5 prayers, 
6 x 9, opens at end. 4. Lessons on Common 
Things. By Candace A. Yendes. 58 pages, 
8% x 6. 5. Common Words in Different 
Senses. By George M. Teegarden. 58 pages, 
8% x 6. 6. Vacation Reader. Prepared for 
the pupils of classes 11, 10, 7, and 6. 158 pages, 
8% x 6. 


The Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
was established to meet the urgent and ever- 
increasing demand for thoroughly qualified 
oral teachers of the deaf, and the graduates of 
its normal training class are said to be eagerly 
sought for by day schools, State institutions, 
and private families. 
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WHAT FIRST BRINGS ON STAMMERING 


Sickness, fright, association, and mimicry act 
through the emotions upon one who has in- 
herited a timid or sensitive disposition, or is 
otherwise predisposed to stammer, and thus 
bring on the impediment. 

Such children’s diseases as scarlet fever, 
whooping-cough, measles, mumps, bronchitis, 
and influenza weaken the nervous control, 
cause a depleted condition of the system, cause 
an excess of blood to flow to the brain to re- 
pair the tissue thus wasted, and thereby obscure 
the sufferer’s auditory imagery to such an ex- 
tent that he may begin to stammer. It is diffi- 
cult to shake off this stammering during con- 
valescence, and it may become a habit that will 
be very had to break before health is regained, 
especially if the stammerer has become con- 
scious of the impediment in his speech. 

We have seen that fright causes an excess 
of blood to flow to the brain and obscure the 
stammerer’s auditory imagery to such an ex- 
tent that he stammers. When a child who has 
never stammered is badly frightened, his audi- 
tory imagery is obscured and he may stammer. 
If he is so seriously frightened that he does 
not get over the effects of his scare for several 
days, he may continue to stammer until he at- 
tends some school for stammerers, especially 
if he has been scolded or mocked for stammer- 
ing. Even adults stammer and are sometimes 
rendered speechless in intense fright. Fails, 
accidents, and practical jokes have brought on 
hundreds of cases of stammering. 

A sensitive and imaginative child who is 
often unjustly punished or reproved is men- 
tally in a continual state of apprehension and 
physically in a state of breathlessness and con- 
traction, not for what really happens, but for 
what he is continually imagining may happen. 
If there is the slightest possibility of evil be- 
falling him, his sensitiveness and imagination 
magnify it until it becomes to him a real fright 
and terror and may bring on stammering, just 
as it would if it were a real fright. 

Association with one afflicted is, unfortu- 
nately, the commonest source of stammering. 
Children learn to talk by imitation. Just as 
the child learns the language that its nurse 
speaks, whether it be English, French, or Ger- 
man, so it will unconsciously stammer if she 
does. If one of its parents or a brother or 
sister stammers, the child is likely to also, be- 
cause an abnormal sound appeals to him far 
more than an ordinary one, and he naturally 
follows the path of least resistance. If a child 
associates with stammerers at school or at 
play and is predisposed to stammer, he is likely 
to develop an impediment in his speech, 

Mimicry, also, is a very common source of 
stammering; a large majority of the impedi- 
‘ments that begin after the child is six years of 
age can be traced to mimicry; a young man 
sixteen years of age contracted stammering by 
imitating the contortions of an actor who was 
amusing his audience by personating a stam- 


merer. Readers and actors who simulate stam- 
merers frequently become permanently afflicted. 
Speech irregularities, like all deformities, 
amuse children because they are unusual. Chil- 
dren try to imitate the sounds and grimaces of 
the stammerer and laugh at the slightest de- 
gree of success. Before they know it, they 
have become stammerers themselves. 

Just as any action sufficiently repeated be- 
comes a habit, so stammering soon becomes a 
habit, and it becomes as natural for a stam- 
merer to stammer under certain trying condi- 
tions as for one who has no impediment in his 
speech to talk without hesitancy—From a 
pamphlet issued by the Boston Stammerers’ 
Institute. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Learning Tests with Deaf Children. By Ru- 
dolph Pinter and Donald G. Paterson, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 23 pages text, 19 
tables, 35 graphs. Psychological Monographs 
No. 88. Psychological Review Co., Princeton, 
N. J., 1916. “The work reported in this mono- 
graph was carried out at the request and with 
the codperation of the Committee on Measure- 
ment of Efficiency of Schools for the Deaf.” 

Proceedings of the Eleventh (Special) Con- 
vention of the National Association of the 
Deaf, held in San Francisco July 19 to 24, 1915. 
176 pages, 11 illustrations, 2 portraits, 2 group 
portraits. Arthur L. Roberts, Secretary, 
Olathe, Kansas. 

The World’s Record for Density of Bird 
Population. By Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Editor 
of the National Geographic Magazine. 8 pages, 
10 illustrations. Privately printed, Washing- 
ton, 1916. Showing the ways and means adopt- 
ed by Mr. Grosvenor in protecting the birds on 
his estate, Wild Acres. 

Form of Service (approved by their Graces 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York). 
For use at the Anniversary Service in Beverley 
Minster of St. John of Beverley. Annually 
held on or about the 7th of May, the date of 
his decease, the first teacher of the deaf and 
dumb. 20 pages, I illustration. The Guild of 
St. John of Beverley, England. 

Penny Book About the Deaf and Dumb. By 
William Raper. 40 pages, 3 ills. London, 1902. 

Micromotion Studies Applied to Education. 
By A. A. Douglass and W. L. Dealey, Clark 
University. 21 pages, 4 ills. Reprint from the 
Pedagogical Seminary, June, 1916. 

Bibliographies on Educational Subjects. Ed- 
ited by William H. Burnham. No. 5. Sec- 
ondary Education. 41 pages. The Clark Uni- 
versity Press, Worcester, Mass., July, 1916. 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 128 
pages, 170 songs, 6 x 9, paper, 15 cents. Hall 

& McCreary, 430 Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 


“Books are minds speaking to minds—vital, 
refreshing, enlarging.” 
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IS IT WISE TO CORRECT LEFT-HANDEDNESS? 
A DISCUSSION 


Epitoria, Note.—In her “Letters to the 
Mother of a Deaf-born Child,” Miss Harriet 
U. Andrews stated on page 285 of the July 
VoLtTa REVIEW: 

“If he is left-handed, teach him patiently, 
but persistently, to hold and carry things with 
his right hand; and when he uses a pencil or 
pair of scissors, put them in his right hand 
and try to make him keep them there. res 

On receipt of Miss Reinhardt’s welcome let- 
ter we sent a copy to Miss Andrews, and on 
receiving her reply we invited Mrs. Anderson, 
Miss True, and others to participate in a help- 
ful discussion of this very important subject ; 
and we shall welcome serviceable suggestions 
from any of our readers. 


Wasuincron, D. C., July 22, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. De LaAnp: 

It is always a pleasure to read Miss An- 
drews’ articles in THe Voita Review. I have 
especially enjoyed the last one of her “Letters 
to the Mother of a Deaf-Born Child.” If 
mothers could and would follow the sugges- 
tions she so clearly presents, deaf children 
would not have to enter school so young, and 
when they did enter they would have a vocabu- 
lary almost. equal to that of the hearing child 
of school age. 

But I have reason to take exception to Miss 
Andrews’ advice regarding the left-handed 
child. Authorities on the subject claim that 
much harm is done by parents and teachers in 
trying to break up left-handedness. Jt is not 
a habit; the child is born left-handed. A phy- 
sician of some note once told the writer that 
while studying in Munich 200 left-handed 
people were examined and studied in the clinic. 
It was proved that in every case the left- 
handed person differed physiologically from 
right-handed people. It is also claimed that 
left-handed people are naturally good linguists, 
but that interference with the left-handedness 
not only interferes with language work, but 
frequently creates stammerers. 

Dr. Geo. M. Gould, who has studied all sorts 
and conditions of men, with a view to finding 
fitting occupations for those in any way handi- 
capped, cites the case of a man whose career 
was ruined by having been forced into right- 
handedness. So let us not “rush in where 
angels fear to tread.”’ This business of cor- 
recting left-handedness is a serious business. 
Let us first know whether we are right or 
wrong before attempting it, and let us know 
why we ought or ought not to correct it, espe- 
cially in the case of the deaf child. 

Yours very truly, 
C. REINHARDT. 


Taos, New Mexico, July 30, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. De Lanp: 


I am very glad that Miss Reinhardt has taken 
up the matter of left-handedness. It is a sub- 
ject on which many of us are on the fence, and 
I, for one, don’t want to get off on the wrong 
side, whether left or right! I agree with Miss 
Reinhardt that it is a serious business and 
should be seriously discussed. I made the 
statements to which she takes exception merely 
as they were suggested by my own experience, 
and I am quite ready to admit that experience 
is decidedly not the best teacher. 

The first time I had the problem of a left- 
handed child to cope with, I wrote to two 
teachers of the deaf—Mrs. J. Scott Anderson 
and Miss Mary H. True—and asked them what 
I should do about it. Mrs. Anderson replied: 
“By all means induce him to use his right 
hand.” Miss True wrote: “Let him follow the 
line of least resistance.” So there you are. 
As I rather sided with Mrs. Anderson, I would 
take pencil and crayon and scissors from the 
firmly clutched little left hand and place them 
with equal firmness in the right; but as the 
boy’s mother and the boy himself sided em- 
phatically with Miss True, and as I had him 
for only about two hours a day during one 
vacation, I did not make any appreciable in- 
roads upon his left-handedness. 

The reason I chose to insist upon the right 
hand was the very practical one that every- 
thing we use is made for right-handed people, 
and the left-handed individual goes through 
life at a disadvantage. Doors, locks, screws, 
street-car entrances, and a lot of other every- 
day conveniences obey the motions of the right 
hand. In a school-room the light is arranged 
to suit right-handed pupils. I have never seen 
a left-handed person who could write with 
rapidity and ease. Base-ball pitching is the 
only profession I know about in which left- 
handedness is an asset, and that is merely be- 
cause the man at the bat has been trained to 
look for right-handed balls. 

My mother, who became hard of hearing in 
middle life, was left-handed as a child. My 
grandmother—whether by force or suggestion, 
I do not know—induced her to use the other 
hand, and she is now almost ambidextrous. 
She writes with her right hand, but uses scis- 
sors or a knife with the left one. I have never 
observed that her mentality, which is excellent, 
was affected by the development of her right 
hand, and I think she is a great deal better off 
than if she had grown up to use the left hand 
exclusively. 

According to all the laws of nature, every- 
body is born left-handed, and right-handedness 
is an acquired habit which belongs to the hu- 
man race alone. All other animals except man 
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are left-handed. A bear or lion always strikes 
with the left paw. A parrot swings itself to its 
perch with its left claw. All apes use their 
left hands by preference. A plausible explana- 
tion of the almost universal right-handedness 
of the human race would be that the cave 
woman, compelled to leave her left hand— 
which was her best one—free for labor and 
defense, carried her baby in her right arm, and 
the child’s left arm, held close to its mother’s 
breast, did not have the same freedom of ac- 
tion as its right one. So, gradually, a tendency 
to right-handedness came to be developed, and 
the left-handed person is now an example of 
what you might call a retention of type. 

However that may be, I cannot see why 
either side of the body should be developed at 
the expense of the other, and I find it hard to 
believe that a gradual and rightly directed de- 
velopment of the muscles of a child’s right 
hand would have the dire effects that Miss 
Reinhardt quotes. Surely, in the case of the 
man whose career was spoiled, some excep- 
tional conditions must have entered, and where 
stammering was the result there must have 
been a pronounced nervous tendency to start 
with. 

I am not at all in favor of using force to 
control anything so plastic and so delicate as 
a child’s mentality, and the psychical is so 
bound up with the physiological that it is im- 
possible to act upon one without affecting the 
other. Too much and ill-directed energy in 
this matter of left-handedness is surely a mis- 
take. As Miss Reinhardt says, let us know 
whether we are right or wrong before rushinz 
in. It is not merely a material business of 
training muscles, but a delicate matter of read- 
justing brain cells, and we do not know how 
far interference may affect the organization. 
The connection between physical and psycho- 
logical functions is too often overlooked. 
Many persons have been affected for life by 
unnecessary removal of the tonsils and other 
ruthless operations on the throat, the seat of 
power. It may be that forcible prevention of 
left-handedness would sometimes have serious 
results. The psychical side of man’s life is 
little understood. 

A friend of mine, who was nervous, impa- 
tient, and easily irritated and discouraged, lost 
his right arm in a railway accident. The 
months during which he was compelled to 
learn to use his left hand seemed to change 
his whole nature. He is now a very calm, 
cheerful, and equable person. It may, of 
course, be merely the chastening effect of mis- 
fortune; but it is open to argument whether 
or not the physiological changes in his body 
incident to the development of his left hand 
and arm are acted upon him psychologically. 

Still, taking all hypotheses into considera- 
tion, I have yet to be convinced that it is a 
mistake to attempt the correction of left-hand- 
edness. Since pretty much everything we do 


is done from habit—and pretty nearly every 
habit, even those born in us, can be overcome— 
it seems to me that left-handedness, which in- 
terferes so materially with the mechanical con- 
venience of the individual, should not, without 
some effort to control it, be allowed to persist. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harriet U. ANDREWS. 


We asked John Dutton Wright to let us have 
an expression of opinion on this interesting 
subject, and while he felt that there was no 
special reason for joining in the discussion, he 
wrote as follows: 

My attitude toward the question of left- 
handedness is that, in my opinion, it is a great 
advantage to any person to be ambidextrous. 
For a boy to be able to whittle equally well 
with both hands, to use a screw-driver, or a 
hammer, or an axe, or a saw with his left hand 
as accurately as with his right, is very con- 
venient. From a mechanical standpoint, ambi- 
dexterity is a decided asset. As far as writing 
is concerned, I think it is better to teach the 
child to write with his right hand. I know, 
however, several people who write rapidly and 
beautifully with their left hands. It is a very 
convenient thing for a girl to be able to sew 
with her left hand as well as with her right, 
and I know several girls who can do it. 

Ambidexterity is in the nature of insurance 
against accident to either hand. I try to give 
my little pupils much opportunity to use the 
left hand as well as the right in the perform- 
ance of the kindergarten and Montessori ex- 
ercises. I do encourage them to write with 
their right hands, but I am glad to have them 
draw with both hands and perform all other 
actions with either hand, interchangeably. 


BetHEL, ME., August 12, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


I am interested in the discussion on left- 
handedness in Tue Vora Review, although I 
have no convictions on the subject, for or 
against. It is amusing to be confronted by 
opinions that one does not remember to have 
expressed. I think my advice to Miss Andrews 
must have been influenced by the fact that she 
was to have her pupil for a short time only, 
and the feeling that she could do more real 
good if all her efforts were directed to his 
mental development. Any one could, in time, 
correct his left-handedness. Perhaps no one 
could so well give him the start toward the 
acquisition of language, without which life has 
so little for the deaf. 

I enjoyed Miss Jessie Duff's article on the 
Cleveland Oral Day School in the August num- 
ber of the Review. I visited that school in 
the autumn of 1915 and was greatly pleased 
with what I saw there. There is no work in 
life so interesting as teaching the deaf! 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mary H. True. 
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THE ORIGIN OF RIGHT-HANDEDNESS 


Following is an extract from “The Origin 
of Right-handedness,” the first chapter in Dr. 
George M. Gould’s book, Right-handedness 
and Left-handedness: 

; From this point of view one may 
wonder if the number of the left-handed will 
really decrease in the struggle for existence in 
civilization’s progress of the future. There are 
no statistics to help us decide the question. 
The exclusion of such unfit ones will at least 
be only hastened by any interference with na- 
ture’s production of left-handedness. With a 
very few years in childhood of nascent right- 
handedness or left-handedness started, the 
habit becomes so fixed that years of punish- 
ment, derision, strapping up the left hand, and 
other methods of torture are utterly powerless 
to alter the developing and educating speech 
center in the right-brain. 

The bleatings, mooings, bellowings, roarings, 
etc., of vertebrate animals, together with the 
cries of the infant during its first months of 
life, are not language or even the beginnings 
of language. Whether they express, or are 
understood to express, desire, pain, anger, or 
passion, they are the voice, or suggestion of 
the voice, of the organism as a whole, undiffer- 
entiate, nonintellectual—the cry of the abstract 
physiologic machine, wanting or pained, and as 
a unit; they are not inspired or guided by 
vision or by definite motived act. The air 
issues from the caverns of appetite and emo- 
tion, and in passing through the upper organs 
of respiration is slightly transformed into in- 
articulate sound. The vegetal or automatic 
organism is its origin and end. If innervated 
by the cortical centers, these cries probably 
spring from a bilateral origin. Only when they 
become purposive in the slightest degree, when 
the other senses, and especially sight, are called 
in to furnish data and help for the motived 
and designed act, does the innervation of 
phonation arise in a single or one-sided center ; 
the continuous evolution of the speech center 
thus becomes established and progressive. The 
“precise” but indefinite time at which this 
monolaterality begins is the “precise” but in- 
definite time when inarticulation becomes ar- 
ticulation. Articulate phonation is the inter- 
mediate of specialized and designed acts; it is 
the voice of intellect, choice, and purpose; it 
is compositely formed out of the factors of 
sight, feeling, hearing, etc., furnished by indi- 
vidual, topographically placed, and neighboring 
cerebral centers. In a certain individual right- 
eyedness is doubtless the determining factor in 
localizing the developing speech center in the 
left half-brain. The individual misfortune, 
possibly tragedy, comes from a_ compelled 
change of plan after the localization on one 
side is under way or established. A higher 
error of refraction in the right eye, or the re- 
sults of disease, such as keratitis, conjunctivitis, 
squint, etc.. may bring about the misfortune. 


To produce left-eyedness, when obviable, by 
reckless operations is, in the surgeon, a scien- 
tific blunder. To will and compel right-hand- 
edness in the naturally left-handed is a crime. 
_ Physiologically, therefore, the reason why an 
infant puts forth the right hand to grasp ob- 
jects is because the right eye is the one which 


is nearest perfect visually, anatomically, or 


optically. The law derived from the phylum 
of the entire past is that the right eye and 
right fore foot, or right hand, must work to- 
gether. In all animals the right eye governs 
the placing and action of the right front foot, 
of the right side of the body, the guarding 
against dangers on the right side, etc. The left 
eye has the same office for the left side. 
Heredity has place in the creation of the more 
nearly perfect right eye. If the left eye of the 
infant is the better seeing eye, it will grasp at 
objects with the left hand and become left- 
handed. Handedness, if one may devise the 
word, becomes either right-handedness or left- 
handedness according to the dictating condi- 
tion of the better eyedness, right or left. 


NOTES ABOUT NEW LIP-READING 
SCHOOLS 


Miss Elizabeth Brand has opened the Pitts- 
burgh School for the Hard-of-Hearing in the 
Jenkins Arcade, in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Mary D. Cason has opened a Miiller- 
Walle School of Lip-Reading at 605 North 
Tenth street, Richmond, Va. 

Miss Virginia Sinclair has opened the Mil- 
waukee School of Lip-Reading at 402 Provi- 
dence Building, 410 Jefferson street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Miss Marion A. Durfee has opened the 
Providence School of Lip-Reading at 1057 
Cranston street, Arlington, R. I. 

Miss Elizabeth Poindexter and Miss Coralie 
N. Kenfield have opened the Oakland School 
for the Hard-of-Hearing Adult at 306 Dalziel 
Building, Oakland, Cal. 

Miss Louise Wimsatt is arranging to open 
the Washington Miiller-Walle School of Lip- 
Reading in Washington, D. C., about October 1. 


Mr. R. M. Ziegler, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Advancement of the 
Deaf, has presented to the Volta Bureau a 
bound volume containing copies of the annual 
reports (1 to 9) of the Board of Trustees of 
the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf for the 
years 1903-1911, the annual report of the Board 
of Managers of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Advancement of the Deaf for the years 
1905 to 1911, and of the Proceedings of the 
21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, and 25th annual meetings 
of the society. 
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From the “Orthoépical Study of the Chinese Language,” by Mr. Shuje Isawa 
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of the Chinese Language,” by Mr. Shuje Isawa 


From the “Orthoépical Study 
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MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS IN JAPAN 
AND CHINA 


In 1908 and 1909 Mr. Shuje Isawa presented 
to the Volta Bureau several volumes showing 
how he utilized the symbols in teaching the 
Chinese, Korean, and Formosan languages to 
Japanese pupils, as well as the English lan- 
guage; also in teaching Japanese to Koreans. 
The Volta Bureau is now in receipt of another 
volume and two pamphlets from Mr. Isawa, on 
the “Orthoépical Study of the Chinese Lan- 
guage,” in which he makes good use of the 
Melville Bell Symbols. On the preceding two 
pages we show two sections of a large chart, 
presenting the use of the symbols in illustrating 
Chinese speech sounds. 


CALL FOR THE 26TH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE ASSOCIATION 


To Members of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf: 

The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf will be held at 
Rochester, N. Y., on Friday, September 15, 
1916, at 11 o'clock, at the School for the Deaf. 

The special business will be the election of 
five Directors, to serve three years, in place 
of the retiring Directors, whose term of office 
expires in 1916, namely, David G. Fairchild, 
Richard O. Johnson, Edmund Lyon, Caroline 
A. Yale, and T. C. Forrester. In accordance 
with a provision of the constitution, nomina- 
tions for the office of Directors have been 
made in writing and received by the President 
and Secretary thirty (30) days before the date 
of this annual meeting. Only active mem- 
bers—or those whose dues are paid for the 
current year—and life members may vote at 
this election. 

No literary program will be presented at this 
meeting, and only formal business matters, in- 
cluding reports of officers and committees, will 
be considered. 

For further particulars address Dr. Z. F. 
Westervelt, Secretary, Institution for the 
Deaf, Rochester, 

EpmunpD Lyon, 
President American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 


Z. F. WESTERVELT, 
Secretary. 


“Work gets a better flavor if we regard it 
as a sort of sport, the zest in which is the 
effort to excel.” 


REASON FOR BAD SPELLING 


Business men, exasperated by grown job- 
hunters who can’t spell, are quick to blame the 
public schools. They reason justly that spell- 
ing is a cardinal accomplishment ; one can’t get 
along without it; it lies at the base of knowl- 
edge, and therefore public-school graduates 
should have it. By the same process of reason- 
ing they ask why the young people can’t write 
a plain, regular hand and why they can’t adda 
column of figures quickly. No one can blame 
the business man, who supports the schools, for 
his exasperation, but it is only fair to consider 
the case from the side of the teacher also. 

One of the chief reasons that many young 
people are poor spellers, poor writers, and iil 
informed on the things of every-day business 
life is because the parents look to the schools 
to do all the teaching. The fact is that a child 
can't learn to spell in school. He may pore 
over a spelling lesson for an hour, and then be 
called upon to write or recite the words from 
memory; but unless he is a reader outside of 
school hours, unless he absorbs the spelling of 
words unconsciously by contact with the print- 
ed page, he will never be a good speller. The 
parents must realize how little actual attention 
their child gets, even in the best regulated 
school-room. In fairness to the schools, it 
must be remembered that they cannot educate 
a child; they can only give him a chance, the 
proper surroundings, and the leader for educa- 
tion. If the child is to get the education, he 
must do the work himself—From the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times. 


Quite A Marvet.—Following is a portion of 
a letter clipped from a daily paper: “I was 
much interested in the article on ‘gossip’ in a 
recent column of The Journal. I have a daugh- 
ter, married and living away from here, who 
is deaf, and to help herself enjoy life she made 
a study of lip motions and has become an ex- 
pert. She wrote me that one thing greatly an- 
noyed her. She sees many conversations be- 
tween people, especially men, relating petty and, 
alas! often malicious gossip, both in public and 
private, because she cannot avoid reading their 
lip motions, even at a distance. 

“T wonder if you would be willing to publish 
the inclosed and give your male and female 
readers a gentle hint that scandal can be traced 
to them easily, although they think themselves 
safe.’ 


IMPARTIAL.—“The teacher says I will soon 
speak French as well as I speak English,” said 
the enthusiastic girl. 

“But you mispronounce many words.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing. I mispronounce a lot 
of English words, too.”-—Washington Star. 
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A Prize of $300 


For the Best Essay on the Subject of Teaching and 
Training Little Deaf Children in the Home 


of Speech to the Deaf is authorized to pay $300 of 
the income from the Alexander Graham Bell Gros- 
venor Memorial Fund for the best essay on the above sub- 
ject received on or before 12 o’clock noon on November 1, 
1916. ‘The award will be made by the Board of Directors. 

Each essay submitted shall consist of from 20,000 to 21,000 
words. ‘Three typewritten copies of the essay shall be pre- 
pared, each bearing a distinguishing mark or nom de plume, 
but nothing to tell who the writer is; the three copies shall 
not be folded, but sealed in a plain flat envelope, bearing 
only the title of the essay and the distinguishing mark or 
nom de plume of the writer. ‘Then the name and address of 
the writer with the mark or assumed name shall be type- 
written on a card or sheet of paper and sealed in a small 
envelope. ‘These two envelopes shall then be sealed in a 
third envelope, bearing no indication of who the sender is, 
and addressed to “The Judges of the Alexander Grahain 
Bell Grosvenor Memorial Fund, Volta Bureau, 1601 35th 
Street, Washington, D. C.” 

The composition may be in the form of a treatise, or a 
story, or a series of letters, and should be mailed or expressed 
or otherwise sent so as to reach the Volta Bureau during the 
last week in October and not later than noon of November 
1, 1916. 

The Judges selected to pass upon the merits of essays are: 


Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 

The Judges will report their findings to the Board of 
Directors, who reserve the right to withhold awarding the 
prize should the Judges report that none of the essays pos- 
sessed sufficient merit to warrant an award. 

The essay awarded the prize becomes the property of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, and will be published in the THe Votta Review 
and later in book form. , 


(ore American Association to Promote the Teaching 
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KEY TO THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 
af ot wf siwslw 


CONSONANTS. 
pay (fo ape pip 
tay ge) eight tit 
fra ache kick 


~=cob bib 
cod Old did 
cog efa gig 
dumb 9)9 mum 
none 
oe sung 
ojr Ot8 whom 
one 
33 laugh 
33 ~=ilove 


_ teeth ether 
 teethe either 


1S ass BIOS bets 
TS as BIOS beds 


TQ ash 
DNt Jew TOR edge 


30t few aot Q 
view 2% mew 


crew Out true. try 
grew Owt drew dry 


clue clean DWtS plume 
glue glean bloom 


(For Vowels and Glide Symbols See Over) 


D 
a 
a 
2 
3 
3 
Q 
Q 
oO 
W 
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Visible Speech and Vocal Physiology, by A. Melville Bell, is a work intended to popularize 
these symbols, as well as to serve as a text-book in schools. Sent to any address on receipt of 
o cents. Class Primer in Visible Speech, 10 cents. Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell 
ar me by Rebecca E. Sparrow, $1. Address Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, 


| 
as in Of 

— as in Off 

as in Off 

> as in BH beau 
as in dough | 

as in OF go 

as in tum 

as in ton 

as in tongue 

4 as in Off hay 

as in Of whey 
as in Of weigh i 
as in 3} fie 
as in W)f 
as in Of 
as in wf Zee 

as in Qf she 
as in WIM rouge 

e as in Mt you 
as in Oot 
as in 

as in OWt 

as in 


quay 
been 
eight 
said 

plaid 


tomb 
wolf 
beau 
talk - 
what 


some 
last 
arm 
worm 
eye 
bough 
noise 
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2 or a glide towards t or 
or a glide towards I; or 
% or f a glide towards {;9)s or 


BASIS OF THE SYMBOLS 


~ j 
BASIS FOR CONSONANT SYMBOLS BASIS FOR VOWEL SYMBOLS 


N. B.—Those who desire to go more deeply into the subject of the Melville Bell Symbols are recom- 
mended to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell's lectures upon “The Mechanism of Speech,” delivered before 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London: Sixth edition, 1914. The Scientific use of the Symbols is explained in 
the chapter on “Methods of Studying the Mechanism of Speech.” pp. 34-50. For “Method of Teaching the 
Symbols to the Deaf,” see pp. 51-76. For sale by the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. $1.20 net. 

pecial shuttles, containing nearly every Speech Symbol yet devised, have been cut for use on the 
Hammond typewriter. The Universal Alphabetics keyboard can be used interchangeably with the regular 
English characters on this machine. The price of this special shuttle of Universal Alphabetics. if bought 
directly from the Volta Bureau, is $2.50 each. Address the Superintendent. 


VowELs. 
| as in BIO beat af Dia pique 
as in BIO bit pls busy 
as in bait fe) of whey 
as in BIO bet bury 
as in BIO bat W Anne 
as in DtW pool ots SID soup 
as in pull 2103 ato could 
as in D}W pole BH GHW soul 
as in DJW OFA DNF jaw 
as in DFW Poll cough 
as in BJO but 6)9 @)3 rough 
as in ask WJGO JOO 
as in J ah aunt 
as in OJfy her myrrh 
as in O}f high guile 
as in OJt how ONG house | 
as in Off hoy OHG BH boy 
GLIDEs. | 
, now 
beer 
t%@ ‘ 


In the consonant characters lines sloping from right 
‘to left indicate positions of the lips; lines sloping from 
left to right denote positions formed by the back of 
the tongue; vertical lines indicate point-tongue posi- 
tions; and when they have a small cross-bar at the 
top, this indicates that the front of the tongue is em- 
ployed. 

Thin lines represent non-vocal consonants, and thick 
lines show that the voice is used. 

A straight line indicates “shut,” a simple curved 
line “center aperture,”’ an indented line “divided aper- 
ture,”” and a sinuous line a “mixed” position. 

The vowels in line-writing are represented in a sub- 
ordinate manner, so that in this respect line-writing 
affords a remarkable contrast to the ordinary printed 
forms of the symbols, in which the vowels are made 
specially prominent by standing out beyond the line 
of the consonants, above or below. 

In line-writing the consonants (which give intelli- 
gibility to speech) stand out prominently to the eye; 
whereas the vowels, which are of comparatively slight 
importance to intelligibility, are represented in a sub- 
ordinate manner, “‘tick’”’ size. 

Vowels formed by the front of the tongue are rep- 
resented by a tick-sized straight line sloping from right 
to left. In back-tongue vowels the lines slope from 
left to right, and in “mixed” or “back-and-front”’ vow- 
els the lines are vertical. A little hook on the tick- 
sized line denotes ‘“‘rounding of the lips.” The “pri- 
mary” vowels are represented by thick lines and the 
wide” vowels by thin. “High” vowels are written 
at the top of the consonant line, “low’’ vowels at the 
bottom, and “mid” vowels half-way between. 

The line-writing symbols for the English elements of 
speech are given below with the sounds they represent, 
expressed in Roman letters. 

As the elementary characters are simple lines, they 
form, when combined into a word, a sort of picture 
of which the consonants form the outline; and the 
word, as a whole, is easily recognized even without 
the necessity of splitting it up into its component ele- 
mentary sounds. 

Now, certain words look alike to the eye of the 
speech-reader. ‘These are termed “homophenous” 
words, from a Greek word meaning “the same ap- 
pearance.” 

A speech-reader, for example, cannot certainly dis- 
tinguish the following words from one another by the 
eye alone: 


pat bat mat 
pad bad mad 
pan ban man 


These words constitute a homophenous group. 

While it may be difficult, if not impossible, for a 
speech-reader to tell which word of this group is the 
one uttered by a speaker if it is given alone, he has 
no difficulty in identifying it by context when it is 
mecorporated into a sentence. 

Suppose the speaker should say, “I wiped my feet 
upon a —”; then, if the speech-reader knows that 
the missing word is one of the group given above, he 
has no difficulty in identifying it by context. 

We couldn’t very well wipe our feet upon a pat or 
a bat, or a bad or a mad, or even upon a pan, ban, 
or man; the only word that makes sense is ‘“‘mat.” 
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THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS: LINE-WRITING FORM 


Try sentences incorporating other words from this 
same homophenous group: 

He gave the dog a — on the back. 

A boy will grow up into a —. 

Fish fried in a —. 

He is a very -— boy. 

I saw a — flying in the room. 

I struck it with a —. 

A pencil and —. 

He was under a —. 

His eyes glared, and I saw he was —. 

As a general rule, one word in a homophenvus group, 
and one alone, supplies the sense. 

The process of identifying “thomophenous” words 
(those having “the same appearance’) is identically 
the same as that we employ in distinguishing between 
“homophonous” words (those having “the same 
sound’’). 

For example, take “rain, rein, reign.”  Pro- 
nounce one of these words by itself, and we do not 
know which one is meant; but give it in a sentence, 
and the context immediately clears up the sense. 

One of the great difficulties in learning to read 
speech from the mouth is that the speech-reader, when 
he sees certain movements of the vocal organs, imag- 
ines a single word instead of a group of words from 
which selection is to be made by context. While the 
word imagined may be properly represented by the 
movements he perceives, it may not turn out to be 
the word actually employed, but one that is homophe- 
nous with it; he only finds out by the slow and painful 
process of failure to understand that other words 
present the same ———. Here line-writing comes 
in as a valuable aid in acquiring a knowledge of ho- 
mophenous words. 

In line-writing homophenous words present the same 
word-picture to the eye. The outlines are the same, 
but differ in shading, thick and thin lines representing 
nggeenrey vocal and non-vocal consonants. 

ow, when we read line-writing which has been 
scribbled hastily with a pencil, it is a little difficult 
sometimes for us to decide whether a line was in- 
tended to be thick or thin; so that a certain ambiguity 
appears in pencil-writing. The form of the word is 
clear, but the shading is a little indefinite, and it is 
noteworthy that the ambiguities correspond in kind to 
the ambiguities of speech-reading. The vocal and non- 
‘vocal consonants are not any distinguished from 
one another, and context must taken into consid- 
eration. 

Reading from line-writing has a marked advantage 
over speech-reading in one respect: In line-writing the 
ambiguous words remain upon the page, where they 
may be studied at leisure, whereas the spoken word 
vanishes as soon as uttered. Unless the speech-reader 
can make selection at once from a homophenous group, 
the opportunity for study passes. 

It might be actually of advantage to provide him 
with exercises in line-writing made purposely ambigu- 
ous. For example, let thin lines alone be used, and 
it would then be necessary for him to shade the char- 
acters properly in order to make sense. This would 
exercise his power of applying context. 

The system of line-writing is recommended to the 
serious attention of the readers of THE Votta Review 
as one of the most promising means of teaching speech- 
reading to the dene 
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